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(Continued from page 87.) 
OUTCASTES 


The Rodiyas, or Outcastes, had the fol- 

~ lowing names, according to Upham (vol. 3, 
‘p. 351): Rogadikayo, i.e., incurably siek 
“men because they were originally lepers; 
\ Adarmishtayo, i.e., unrighteous men be- 
eause they were addicted to bestiality; and 
| Wasalo, or Wasalayo, i.e., subject to all be- 
eause they were below all other castes in 
"status. The term Rodia is stated to be a 
) corruption of Rogadikayo. They were also 
~ ealled Antere Jaty. The euphemistic terms 
"employed for Rodia were Hulawaliya (title 
of a headman of this caste) and Madu- 
')karaya, or rope man because they made 
Popes. (Valentyn, in Philalethes, p. 351.) 
The Rodiyas have engaged the attention 

| of writers on Ceylon out of all proportion to 
“their numbers and comparative importance. 
They were always a small group and found 
in but few areas. Their primary duty in the 
Kandian Kingdom was to supply prepared 
eather for drums and ropes of hide, halters, 
thongs, and cords for cattle, as well as to 
» bury carcasses of dead animals found on 
=the estate to which they belonged. (A. A. 
erera, p. 337; Knox, in Philalethes,. pp. 
9-142; Parker, 1917, pp. 29-30.) They 
Were occasionally called Gasmundo as a 
phemism based on the fact that they 
used a rope by this name for catching and 
> fastening elephants to trees. They were of a 
wandering, gypsylike character and given 
» to begging, but they are not to be confused 
ith the true gypsies in Ceylon, the Ahl- 

© gunthikayo. The Rodiyas were not exempted 
"7 from taxation, and their services to the king 


(Communicated by W. N. 


were supplied supposedly because of the 
land allotted for their village or camp sites 
and the alms they were given. (Pridham, 
vol, 1, pp.’ 241-243. For the true Ceylon 
gypsies see Spittel, pp. 229-244, and Bell, 
pp. 108-114.) 

Only the village charcoal burner or the 
King’s gaoler communicated with Rodias 
and then generally at a distance. Rodiya 
dwellings were the merest sheds open com- 
pletely on one side. Their hamlets, or 
cupayas, were miserable collections of these 
hovels temporarily erected until the band 
moved on elsewhere. In carrying a pingo 
load- they were required to load it at one 
end only. If a Rodia met a Goigama he was 
required to salute with uplifted hands and 
move out of the way or, if the way was too 
narrow, to retreat to a distance until the 
higher caste man passed by. Rodias were 
barred from temples and were in general 
absolutely untouchable. They were not 
allowed the use of white linen and were re- 
quired to tie the hair in a knot on the top 
of the head: (Pridham, vol. 1, pp. 241-243. 
Tennent, vol. 2, pp. 187-191, compares the 
Rodias with the Cagots of the French 
Pyrenees, the latter group being also of re- 
puted leper origin and engaged in occupa- 
tions similar to the Rodias with correspond- 
ing outcaste position.) 

Rodia women were often given the euphg- 
mistic designation of Nettukkaraya, or 
dancers, and were skilled in that art and in 
fortune-telling. They were prohibited from 
we*ving clothing above the waist but were 
altactive and often found favor in the eyes 
of men of the higher castes. It has been as- 
s¢;ted that not only the women but also the 
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men were in general robust and physically 
well developed. (Davy, pp. 129-131, See 
list of illustrations of castes in Appendix V 
herein.) 

Traditionally the Rodiyas were degraded 
by a king because they ate human flesh and 
beef. They. were not reputed to be trust- 
worthy and much of the thefts or other 
damage to property was attributed to them. 
When displeased with the alms given it was 
claimed that they were especially prone to 
vandalism. The census of 1901 gave their 
number as 1,464, of 1911 as 1,573, and of 
1921 as 1,619. 

The patron goddess of Rodiyas was 
Navaratna Valli, who was born from the 
Telembu Tree (A. A. Perera, 1917, p. 19). 


PALANQUIN-BEARERS 


The Palanquin-bearers were called by 
the following terms, according to Upham 
(vol. 3, p. 349): Baddo, or Paddo, a deriva- 
tive of Padiwo and meaning rice-makers; 
Batgammu, Batgamayo, or Batgama Eitto, 
ive., rice-village, people because they culti- 
vated the rice in villages for the Kandian 
king. 

The Palanquin-bearers lived in Batgama 
villages. According to Davy the Paduwo, or 
Palanquin-bearers, were divided into three 
sections: (1) the Paduwo proper, who were 
fairly numerous and paid a pecuniary tax, 
built walls for houses, thatched roofs, car- 
ried loads, fetched wood and ornaments for 
archways, and carried objects in proces- 
sions; (2) the Yamanoo, or ironworkers, who 
smelted iron for the Kandian king; and (3) 
the Gahalagambadayo, or Gahalayo a very 
degraded section who were not allowed to 
eat or intermarry with the other divisions 
and who served as executioners, street 
sweepers, and removers of carcasses. Of the 
latter group one subsection ate beef and 
were held to be lower than the rest. The 
washermen for Gahalayo were called Hina- 
wo. (Davy, pp. 127-128; Pridham, vol. 1, 
p. 240.) 

In general the Palanquin-bearers were a 
lowly caste. They were not permitted to 
wear a cloth that reached below the knees 
and the women were not allowed to wear 
one over their shoulders or to conce:! the 
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upper parts of their bodies. When carrying 
palanquins the Paduwo were allowed to 
carry only males, the Jaggery-makergs 

(Wahumpura) carrying the palanquins of 
females. (Pridham, vol. 1, p. 240.) Accord- 
ing to one account the Paduwo could carry 
only the hinder part of the palanquin of a 
dissawa, or high official. They served also 
as watchmen and performed a variety of 
menial duties. 

Although some Paduwo paid a poll tax 
and served as lascoreens (soldiers), they 
were not allowed to acquire any permanent 
rights in land and were always at the dis- 
posal of the king (ibid.). According to 
Arthur Perera (1903, p. 337) the Paduwo 
tenants were required to furnish onions and 
garlic (lunubadda duties). 

- Upham (vol. 3, p. 348) gives the following 
synonyms for the Gahalayo, or Scavengers: 
Pookoosayo, i.e., removers of city dirt; 
Pupphachaddakayo, i.e., casters away of 
flowers because they removed the faded 
flowers from temples; Kasalayo, or throw- 
ers away of dirt; and Gahalagambadayoo, 
i.e., elephant or other carcass removers. 
They inhabited the Gahala-gama villages 
(Pridham, vol. 2, p. 491). The census of 
1891 listed 99 Sinhalese scavengers and that 
of 1901 some 120. 

The position of the Paduwo in relation to 
ironworking is not clear. According to A. A. 
Perera (1903, p. 337) the Paduwo tenants 
brought charcoal for the smith and worked 
at the bellows as yamanu. Pridham (vol. 1, 
p. 240) says that the Yamanoo were iron- 
smelting Paduwo and were required to fur- 
nish the king’s store and the district head- 
man with a certain quantity of iron for their 
land tenures. This does not clarify their ex- 
act relation to the ironworking smiths. 

The term Duraya appears to have been 
employed in recent years for the laboring 
castes that performed Palanquin-bearing 
duties. Perera lists five classes of Durayas: 
(1) Kande duraya, or molasses-makers 
(Wahumpura); (2) Batgam duraya, or 
palanquin-bearers;, (3) hunu duraya, or 
lime-burners; (4) Valli duraya, or cloth- 
weavers; and (5) panna duraya, or bringers 
of fodder for elephants and cattle. (A. A. 
Perera, 1917, App. p. xxiv, Yamanna.) 
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The Duraya caste were required to pro- 
vide the manorial lord with uncooked pro- 
visions, such as vegetables and raw rice, as 
part of their services (tbid.). Parker (1917, 
p. 29) asserts that Duraya women could not 
wear above the waist more than a strip of 
calico about a hand’s breadth across the 
breasts and that later a colored handker- 
chief took the place of this article. 

Pridham (vol. 2, p. 491) tells us that 
Paduwo were numerous in the Moderagam 
Valley of Northern Province, where they 
drew sound from earthen pots with the 
breath and kept admirable time in the 
dance. 


POTTERS 


The terms for Potters, according to Up- 
ham (vol. 3, p. 345), were: Cumbakarayo 
and Culawlayo after Coombeya and Culala, 
eponymous ancestors ‘who were the reputed 
first Potters; Pandittayo, or wise men, be- 
cause they made their wares according to 
their own fancy without any previous pat- 
tern; Bada Sellaya, i.e., possessors of near 
halls because they burned their. wares in 
halls or places close to their dwellings; and 
Cumballu, another name derived from 
Cumbakarayo. According to another ver- 
sion (Denham, p. 189) the name Pandit- 
tayo derives from the name for scholars be- 
cause a tradition tells of a scholar who once 
disguised himself as a potter in order to es- 
cape a king’s wrath. Other terms in com- 
mon use were Baddaballaya, Badahela, 
Cubello, and Kumballa. 

The Potters were fairly numerous and 
paid a small tax in money for their lands in 
addition to furnishing the kitchens of the 
king and nobles with earthenware. Because 
all earthenware vessels used at a feast were 
destroyed immediately thereafter through 
fear of pollution or disgrace by lower caste 
contamination, the demand for new pottery 
was fairly high. Thus the fear of caste con- 
tamination or disgrace aided the Potter’s 
trade. (Pridham, vol. 1, p. 238.) 

In addition to pottery this caste also 
made tiles and helped repair roofs of this 
material, made bricks for walls, and manu- 
factured clay lamps and other pottery ob- 


jects for temples. and for festivals or rites. ° 
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Some Potters were attached to temple 
properties and were required to service 
these institutions. Potters had Dureas or 
overseers and were required to pay a poll 
tax or deccum. Coomaraswamy, pp. 25, 


' 218 ff., gives examples of Potters’ work 


songs. Potters did not have the privilege 
of wearing white linen, nor could they 
wear any doublets or any cloth much below 
the knees. They might not sit on stools, and 
Goigama would only give them drink by 
pouring the water. (A. A. Perera, 1917, 
App. p. ii, Badahela-Panguwa; Valentyn, 
in Philalethes, p. 327 ff.) 

The flag of the Potters bore a wheel as 
the symbol of the caste (E. W. Perera, p. 5). 
According to Parker (1917, p. 28) some of 
the Potters undertook service as priests for 
the ceremonies of propitiating planets or 
other evil bodies and served as astrologers. 
The census lists 5,255 Sinhalese potters in 
1881, 11,248 in 1891, and 9,678 in 1901. 


SLAVES AND MINOR CASTES 


Slaves were in general deemed to belong 
tothe Wallu, one of the low castes, but 
these again were subdivided into at least 
three groups, namely, Covias, Nalluas, and 
Pallas. The Covias were domestic servants. 
(Pridham, vol. 1, p. 241.) 

In the management of slaves the restric- 
tions of caste could not be neglected by the 
owners, and no one might hold as a slave a 
member of a caste higher than his own. 
(Coomaraswamy, p. 22.) 

The origin of the slave groups was 
largely through war with the Tamils. One 
of the groups is actually called Demala- 
gattaru or Tamil captives. This body was 
found chiefly in a few villages of the west- 
ern and southern provinces. (Pridham, vol. 
1, p. 241.) 

In addition to the slave castes there were 
several groups of obscure origin, such as the 
Palleru or Pallaroo, bandits and freebooters 
living in woods and caverns; the Raadayo, 
or Comb-makers; the Hirawas, or Sieve- 
makers; and the Indrajaliko, or Conjurers. 
Paidham (ibid.) names certain obscure 


ee@mstes concerning which little is known, 


.as the Yaka Daru, or Devil-worship- 


¥% Kontayo, or those who carried the 
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frame upon which the king’s palanquin was 
placed when he traveled; the Pidaynidanno, 
or Offering-makers to devils; the Gauray- 
kawallu, or Village-watchmen; and the 
Kappuwo, or Temple watchmen. 


SMITHS AND ARTIFICERS 


The workers in metals are called by the 
following terms, according to Upham (vol. 
3, pp. 340-342): Cammakarayo, or workers 
in copper, brass, and silver (i.e., workers in 
metal); Suwannakarayo, workers in gold; 
Ayokarayo, workers. in iron; Achariyo 
(Guruwarayo), masters; Nawankaranno, 
makers of new things; Nawandanno, 
knowers of the art of making new things 
out of old; Lokuruwo, founders or makers of 
vessels with melted lead; and Cammaro 
(Camburo), a term of reproach because they 
took employment from high and low (Kam- 
buranawa meaning subject or slave). Up- 
ham goes on to differentiate the carpenters 
who, he thinks, are possibly a distinct 
group as Waduwo, enhancers of value, and 
Tachakayo, i.e., smoothers or planers. 

According to Coomaraswamy’s account 
(p. 54) the artificers were split into a higher 
division called Gallado and a lower division 
called Vaduvo, between which there could 
be no interdining or intermarriage. The 
Gallado included architects, painters, gold- 
smiths and silversmiths, brass-repoussers, 
ivory-carvers and wood carvers, while the 
Vaduvo included carpenters, wood and ivory 
turners, blacksmiths, damasceners, stone- 
carvers, and lac-workers. (Pridham, vol. 1, 
p. 237, also gives subdivisions. ) 

Achari was a general term meaning 
masters or teachers of the arts, and this 
was frequently applied to the Smiths. Oc- 
casionally the term Gurunnehela, or teacher, 
was used for them because of their claimed 
descent from Brahmans who are teachers, 
according to Coomaraswamy. 

One interesting group discussed by 
Coomaraswamy (p. 215) were the Iwaduwo, 
or lac-workers, formerly arrowmakers. The 
two lac-producing insects in Ceylon are 
both different from those occurring © 
India, The Ceylonese species are Tachard; 
albizzae (Green), occurring on the »acis, 
and Tachardia conchiferata (Green), ccur. 
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ring on euphorbiaceous plants. Some Indian 
lac has been imported into Ceylon for a 
long period. The native work in this sub- 
stance was earried on at South Matura and 
in the lowlands near Tangalla in recent 
years. 

The blacksmiths, or Achari, supplied 
nails for roofing houses, for hinges, locks, 
keys, kitchen utensils, agricultural imple- 
ments, tools for felling and working timber, 
areca nut cutters, chunam or lime boxes, 
and for ear and tooth picks. The last four 
items were penum, deccum, or presents for 
chiefs. The braziers, or Lokuruwo, mended 
all brass and copper vessels of the temples 
and took part in the services of the other 
Smiths. (A. A. Perera, 1917, App. p. iii, 
Badal-Panguwa.) 

Silversmiths and goldsmiths worked for 
the proprietors in their special craft when 
required and in temples. They mended and 
polished sacred vessels, did engraving and 
carving, decorated the car of the deviyo or 
god, remained on guard during the Pera- 
hera ceremony, attended at the Kaphita- 
wima, and supplied the silver rim of the 
Ehala-gaha. Their penum or dues consisted 
of silver rings, betel boxes, and ornamental : 
arrowheads. (Perera, ibid.) 

The Sittaru was a tenant of the Smith 
caste who mended and kept in repair the 
images and paintings in the temples. He 
also supplied ornamental sticks as handles 
for lances, flags, walking. sticks and betel 
trays. (Perera, ibid., 1917, Sittara.) 

The Navandanna artificers carried a flag 
with a device of an ape on it, which was 
called anumanta after Hanuman the Mon- 
key god. At festivities they had hangings of 
white calico. In general practice the Smiths 
were permitted to sit. on stools, which none 
of the inferior castes might do. In consid- 
eration of the value.of the services of the 
Smith he was often allocated a large ex- 
panse of fertile iand. Men of the caste were 
entitled to wear the cloth below the knees 
and thé women the ohoriya cloth thrown 
over one shoulder but separate from the 
regular cloth. (Perera, ibid.;, see E. W. 
Perera, pp. 21-22.) 

Certain names were peculiar to the Smith 
caste, and some of their lore bore witness to 
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Tamil families of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The men were frequently 
called Jiwan and Vijendra, while the women 
were styled Nachchire or Nachchilli, and by 
inferiors Etana. The goldsmiths, alone of 
the Kandians other than the Vellalas, held 
slaves. (Codrington, p. 222.) 

The Kottal-Badda, or Artificer Depart- 
ment, was organized for Smiths in each dis- 
trict of the Kandian Kingdom. The royal 
goldsmiths and silversmiths formed a close 
corporation known as the Pattal-hatare, or 
the Four Workshops, all others being village 
Smiths. (Ibid.) 

The costumes of the headmen of the 
Smith and Washermen castes were much 
alike. The Mahavidahns and Mahavidahn 
Mohandirams wore a cloth or linen coat, 
with silver buttons and loops, sword with 
hilt and scabbard of silver, and a plate of 
tortoise shell on the seabbard, a belt or 
ribbon embroidered with flowers and gold 
and silver thread. The Arrachies wore a 
linen coat with silver buttons and silk 
loops; sword hilt of horn, embellished with 
silver, the scabbard of horn or wood and 
with silver bands; and the belt of plain 
colored ribbon. The Canganies wore a linen 
coat with horn or covered linen buttons, 
a sword hilt of horn, the scabbard of horn 
or wood; three copper bands; and a plain 
ribbon belt. (Bennett, pp. 99-100.) 

The Yamanna iron-smelters were re- 
quired to give a certain number of lumps 
yearly as part of their services and also to 
burn charcoal for the forge, to carry bag- 
gage, and assist in field work and at Yak 
and Bali ceremonies. They put up the Tali- 
mana or pair of bellows for the Smith, but 
they were of Paduwo origin and not mem- 
bers of the Smith caste. (A. A. em 
1917, App., p. xxiv, Yamanna.) 

Less than 4 percent of the Kandian popu- 
lation now appear to belong to the Smith 
caste if present occupations are any guide. 
The number of persons belonging to this 
caste, however, undoubtedly is greatly in 
excess of the number of those still practicing 
the ancient craft. It is conjectured that per- 
haps 10 percent of the population of Kandy 
during. the eighteenth century were Smiths 
and their dependents and that perhaps one- 
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half of these were Navandanno. (Coomar- 
aswamy, p. 54.) 

The following occupations were pursued 
by 20 members of the Navandanno group 
in the “Hue and Cry” records: goldsmith 8, 
cultivator 5, cooly 3, carpenter 2, silver- 
smith 1, and blacksmith 1. ‘The census fig- 
ures for Sinhalese carpenters are: 1881, 
12,648; 1891, 39,179; 1901, 56,143. The cor-. 
responding figures for masons were: 1881, 
1,765; 1891, 6,850; 1901, 13,088. The fig- 
ures given for blacksmiths were in 1881, 
3,185 and in 1891, 10,298. Finally, the fig- 
ures for goldsmiths and silversmiths were in 
1881, 3,764; 1891, 11,469; and 1901, 14,361. 

It is notable that the goldsmiths had 
particular quarters in the large cities and 
certain streets were reserved to them. 

The subdivisions of the Smith caste are 
as follows: (1) Architects, Galladdo (Coo- 
maraswamy); (2) Arrowmakers and Lac- 
workers, Ee waduwo (Bennett) or Vaduvo 
(Coomaraswamy) and Iwaduwo (Valen- 
tyn); (3) Artificers, Nawandanno (Armour), 
Nawaymiyo or 9 services (Bennett), Nayide 
(Parker) and Naides (Perera); (4) Black- 
smiths, Kamburo or Achari (Armour, Per- 
era, Pridham), Achiary (Valentyn); (5) 
Brass-founders, Repoussers, or Braziers, 
Lokooroowo (Armour), Braziers or Loko- 
ruwo (Perera), Brass-founders (Pridham), 
Brass-repoussers (Coomaraswamy), JLa- 
curuwo or Smelters (Valentyn); (6) Car- 
penters, Waduwo (Armour, Valentyn); (7) 
Damasceners, part of Vaduvo (Coomaras- 
wamy); (8) Goldsmiths, Tarahallo (Ar- 
mour), Ranhallo (Bennett, Pridham), part 
of Gallado (Coomaraswamy), Ridiceto An- 
carao or Gold and silver inlayers (Valen- 
tyn); (9) Lapidaries, Galwaduwo (Bennett, 
Pridham); (10) Masons, Galwadoowo (Ar- 
mour); (11) Painters, Hittaroo (Armour), 
Sittaru (Bennett, Perera, Pridham), Sit- 
tereo (Valentyn), part of Galado (Coomar- 
aswamy); (12) Sculptors, Galwaduwo 
(Pridham, Valentyn), Stone-carvers or Va- 
duvo (Coomaraswamy); (13) Silversmiths, 
Badaalo (Armour), Badallu (Perera), Bad- 
Bio (Valentyn); (14) Solderers of metal, 
(Bennett) ; (15) Turners, ivory and 

fabinetmakers, Liyana waduwo (Ben- 
idham), Adatketeancarao (Valentyn); 
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miscellaneous, Hommaru or Carcass-remov- 
ers and Skin-dressers (Bennett, Pridham), 
Ratneenderecarao or Jewellers. (Valentyn). 


TAILORS 


The Tailors, like the Barbers, were a 
luxury caste for the Sinhalese. There were 
several terms for this group, as noted by 
Upham (vol. 3, p. 342), namely: T’unna- 
wayo, or weavers (sewers) of piéces; Sochi- 
kayo, or workers with the needle; Sannaw- 
liyo, makers of cloth armor; Mahanno 
(Mananno), or sewers; and Hannalio (Han- 
nawit). 

Washermen washed for them but would 
not eat with them, and they did not enjoy 
the privilege of white linen unless by special 
permission of the Kandian king. The caste 
was a small one and was employed princi- 
pally by the royal palace for embroidery 
work and by the large Hindu Dewalas or 
temples and Buddhist Wiharas where as 
tenants they sewed and stitched the sacred 
vestments, curtains, and flags. They as- 
sisted in decorating these establishments 
and were responsible for the manufacture 


of the gorgeous costumes worn by the king 
and court in return for which land was al- 
lowed them. (Pridham, vol. 1, p. 238; A. A. 


Perera, 1917, App. p. viii, Hannaliya; 
Coomaraswamy, p. 237 ff.) 

According to the census there were 3,465 
Sinhalese tailors in 1881, 1,716 in 1891, and 
in 1901 approximately 6,803. 


TODDY-DRAWERS 


The Toddy-drawers, or Chandos, have 
the following synonyms, according to Up- 
ham: Sondikayo, or producers of lust (from 
Sondamakaya, who first discovered toddy) ; 
Maggawikayo, or vendors of intoxication; 
Surawbeejayo, i.e., toddy-makers or pro- 
ducers of good taste (referring to their sale 
of toddy to bakers); Madinno, i.e., pruners 
of trees; Surawo, gives of pleasant taste; 
and Durawo, producers or givers of the 
evil-producing taste. (Upham, vol. 3, pp. 
344-345.) 

This caste was employed in collecting 
sweet juice or toddy from the decapitateo 
flower stalk of the coconut palm, kit 
palm, and other trees for the purpose 
fermentation. Since use of intoxie ts is 
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contrary to Buddhist precept, the Toddy- 
drawers’ calling is confined to a very few 
families of the interior. (Pridham, vol. 1, 
p. 237.) 

There were a number of subdivisions of 
the Toddy-drawer caste, according to Ben- 
nett, Pridham, and Valentyn (see data be- 
low). The highest grades of this caste, ac- 
cording to Valentyn (in Philalethes, p. 327 
ff.) were the elephant-tamers, who had the 
right of using white linen or calico and pos- 
sessed a flag with a red lion on the middle of 
a white background, along with other dis- 
tinctions from which inferior sections were 
barred. Dress of the headmen is described 
by Bennett (p. 99). (See also E. W. Perera, 
p. 21.) . 

The “Hue and Cry” data show the fol- 
lowing occupations as pursued by 47 
Toddy-drawer people: coolies 23, cultiva- 
tors 13, toddy-drawers 6, and servants 5. 
The census of Sinhalese Toddy-drawers 
listed 2,604 in 1881, 9,857 in 1891, and 11,- 
836 in 1901. 

The principal subdivisions of the Toddy- 
drawers are: (1) Blacksmith helpers, Acker- 
ammo (Valentyn); (2) Carriage-makers, 
Rata Karayo (Pridham); (3) Cowherds, 
Patt Karayo (Bennett, Pridham); (4) 
Dancers, Kuttadi (Bennett, Pridham), Cu- 
tany Wolle-etio or Arambeo (Valentyn); (5) 
Drummers, Agunmady (Valentyn); (6) 
Elephant-feeders, Pannayo (Bennett); (7) 
Knife-carriers, Niello (Valentyn); (8) La- 
borers, Duravo or Chando (Bennett, Prid-, 
ham, Valentyn); (9) Rice-sacrificers, Bali- 
battu (Bennett, Pridham); (10) Riders of 
elephants, Magul Duravo (Pridham, Valen- 
tyn); (11) Servants, Aynadi (Bennett, 
Pridham), Usanno (Valentyn); (12) Tim- 
ber-fellers, Porawa Karayo (Bennett, Prid- 
ham); (13) Toddy-drawers, Hari duravo or 
Nattambu (Bennett); Hari Duravo or Nal- 
lambu (Pridham), Nattambovo (Valentyn); 
(14) Washermen, Hiwattayo (Bennett, 
Pridham); miscellaneous, Solil Karayo or 
particular services (Pridham), Weedy and 


* Cottu (Valentyn). 


TREE-CUTTERS 


The Heeri, or pioneers, were a small caste. 
They had:a vidane, or chief, and their of- 
fice was to fell all kinds of trees, to carry 
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ammunition in war, and to act as pioneers in 
clearing the way for troops. They did not 
enjoy the privilege of wearing white linen, 
and a particular caste called the Gangaves 
washed for them. (Valentyn, in Philalethes, 
p. 331.) The census enumerated 309 Tim- 
ber-fellers in 1881 and 258 in 1891. 


WASHERS 


The following are the names given by 
Upham (vol. 3, pp. 342-343) for the Wash- 
erman caste; Ninney Jakaya, restorers; Ra- 
jakayo or Radau, removers of dirt; Pathara 
Haliyo, cloth cleaners; Paidiyo or takers of 
payment; and Hainuayo or Snathayo, be- 
loved persons (referring to their washing 
the foul linen of little children and thereby 
obtaining their affection). 

The accounts concerning the Washer 
caste are rather confusing inasmuch as the 
identity of the different washermen groups 
and their status relation to each other is 
not indicated. Apparently the Radaw 


(Henaya or Henawlaya) were the washers 
for the Goigama and other castes of high 


status such as sections of the Fishers, Tod- 
dy-drawers, etc. Below the Radaw were at 
least three other washer castes, namely: (1) 
Hinniwo or Hinawa, who washed for Cin- 
namon-peelers primarily and also for 
Smiths, Toddy-drawers, Potters, Tailors, 
Fishers and Scavengers; (2) Gangavo, pri- 
marily washers for Tree-cuttérs and 
Dancers; and (3) Pali, Paliyo, or Apul- 
lanna, washers primarily for low castes such 
as Lime-burners, Palanquin-bearers, Bar- 
bers, Drummers, and Jaggery-makers. In 
addition, there appears to have been still 
another group of washers, the Tarumpar, 
who worked for outcastes. Thus it seems 
evident that the caste status of their clients 
was reflected in the status of the different 
Washer groups. 

The Washers were a fairly large caste and 
paid for their land in one-twentieth of its 
produce in rice. They were said to possess 
great powers as arbiters.in cases of violation 
of social etiquette or custom, and their re- 
fusal to wash the clothes of objectionable 
persons constituted a form of social ostra- 
cism. Washers were occasionally officials at 
Yak or demon ceremonies, and Parker has 
recorded some of their songs sung while at 
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work. Paddy was often used to pay them 
for their services. The term Henaya was 
used in polite address and means a cleaner. 
(Pridham, vol. 1, pp. 238-239; Knox, in 
Philalethes, pp. 136-137; A. A. Perera, 
1917, App. p. xix, Rada-Baddara-Raja- 
kariya.) 

The dress of the females of this caste 
consisted of two short cloths, one wrapped 
around the loins and the other thrown over 
the shoulder. None of the Washers was al- 
lowed to wear white linen. (Knox, ibid.) 
The Radaw could eat with Fishers and 
Toddy-drawers but could not eat with 
Tailors, Potters, and Barbers, nor could 
they go to their festivals even though they 
might wash for them. They washed also for 
themselves. 

They were said to use lye in their wash- 
ing. They set a pot containing seven to 
eight gallons of water over the fire and then 
laid the dirty clothes on top. The steam of 
the water went through the clothes and 
scalded them. Afterwards they were taken 
to the river and flapped against the rocks 
until clean. (Knox, ibid.) A square repre- 
senting the stone on which the linen was 
bleached served as a symbol on their flag. 
(E. W. Perera, p. 37.) 

The duties of the Washers consisted in 
furnishing of white cloth to spread on the 
ground at ceremonies; to line rooms and 
cover chairs whenever the Kandian king or 
his chiefs were expected; to wash at peri- 
odic intervals clothes, curtains, flags, and 
temple vestments; to decorate temples and 
homes at weddings and ceremonies; to sup- 
ply carpets and bathing costumes; and to 
attend the manorial lords on journeys car- 
rying torches of wick and tow. (Coomaras- 
wamy, p. 26; A. A. Perera, 1917, App. p. 
xix, Rada-Baddara-Rajakariya.) The fami- 
lies who washed for the court had their 
land free for that service. They were not 
required to wash for any of the superior 
castes without payment or to degrade them- 
selves by washing for those beneath them- 
selves. At the New Year ceremonies the 
dili.ther received in addition to sweetmeats 
Wiid-vice a coin from every member of the 
lvamaiily. The coin was tied up in a cloth de- 
lofered for washing. At funerals and pu- 
be®timerenionies the Washer is entitled to 


: 
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certain of the clothing used, the clothes not 
being burnt on the funeral pyre. For details 
of the dress of the caste headmen see Ben- 
- nett, pp. 99-100. 

The “Hue and Cry” data indicate that 
out of 36 persons of Washer caste 14 were 
following that occupation, 6 were cultiva- 
tors, and 16 were unrecorded or miscel- 
laneous. According to the census there were 
12,601 Sinhalese washermen in 1881, 27,- 
466 in 1891, and 29,749 in 1901. 


CONCLUSION 


The picture herein presented of Sinhalese 
castes may seem to be somewhat confusing 
in detail, yet there are certain integrating 
factors in the system that call for notice. 

First, there was the formerly existing 
system of rajkariya or fixed economic serv- 
ices, which were required of each caste in 
return for its land tenure. These services, 
each of which was peculiar to the single 
easte, were rendered to the king, the land- 
lord, or the proprietary temple. The local 
village or caste headman and the village 
council were responsible for the perform- 
ance and maintenance of these duties as 
royal or local officials. The departmentaliza- 
tion of the government of the native Kan- 
dians assigned to each caste specific duties 
within a section of the political hierarchy. 
When new services were required new castes 
were often imported from India to perform 
them. The disposition of duties and assign- 
ment of caste functions constituted a royal 
prerogative but were limited by customs 
and traditions of the castes themselves, 
Thus there existed a complete system of 
economic exchange between villages, each 
of which specialized in its particular caste 
occupations. 

Second, a pattern of exploitation of the 
natural environment becomes apparent in 
the various caste divisions. The majority 
caste was the Agriculturist, or Vellala, who 
specialized in the exploitation of the rice- 
fields of the Island. Other castes such as the 
Potters and Iron-miners specialized in che 
extraction and use of inanimate mineral 
substances, while still others such as the 
Fishers and Lac-collectors exploited the ani- 
mal resources. As a result of this sp | uliza- 
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tion there occurred a geographical segrega- 
tion of caste villages and of urban caste 
quarters by means of which specialization 
could be maintained in exclusiveness and 
without interference from the outside. The 
manner and the matter of exploitation ele- 
vated or debased the social station of the 
various castes, the Farmer being of high 
status, the Scavenger of low. 

Third, as Hocart (1935, 1936) has shown 
so ably in his writings on the subject, a 
group of ritualistic functions assigned to 
each caste made the services of that caste 
indispensable to the community generally 
and to each of the other related castes indi- 
vidually. Thus the Washer was necessary 
in the purification of clothing from the pol- 
lution of menstrual blood and for the per- 
formance of rites of marriage; the Barber 
was necessary for funeral services ; the Tom- 
tom-beaters were needed for -Devil exor- 
cism; and the Jaggery-maker cook for tem- 
ple feasts. The various washer castes re- 
flected the standing of their respective 
clients and furnished a parallel hierarchy 
of ceremonial ministrants who buttressed 
and reinforced the hierarchy of castes 
proper. A similar situation exists in India 
where the various Brahman groups are cor- 
related with the social status of their clients 
and parallel the caste ladder of ranks. The 
annual processions and seasonal ceremonies 
in which the Tomtom-beaters and Dancers 
participated likewise reinforced and _ re- 
iterated the social priorities of specific caste 
groups. The repetition of the great cere- 
monies at specific times of the year helped 
to perpetuate the social order and peculiar 
functions of some of the castes and also af- 
fected the other groups. The marriage rites, 
perhaps more important in some respects 
than any of the others, required the partici- 
pation of special-service castes even though 
the rite itself was generally within the single 
caste group. 

Fourth, for each of the castes there was 
always a certain degree of occupational 
latitude or elasticity of function. The tasks 
involved in cultivation were performed by 
almost all the non-Cultivator castes as well 
as being a major function of the latter. 
Each of the non-cultivator groups, how- 
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ever, was regarded as lower in status and 
more restricted in occupational choices 
than the Cultivators. At the bottom of the 
social scale there was also a latitude of oc- 
cupational choice, since the Rodiyas and 
Kinneras were forced to supply their own 
barbers, doctors, soothsayers, and officials 
for demon ceremonies. Each-caste, in fact, 
tended to develop a hierarchy of occupa- 
tions within its own ranks, and we hear of 
higher and lower degrees of Cultivators, 
Fishers, Smiths, Toddy-drawers, Weavers, 
and Cinnamon-peelers. 

Fifth, in explaining the threads underly- 
ing Sinhalese caste it is necessary to call 
attention to certain psychological tenden- 
cies apparently shared with the people of 
India proper. These tendencies include (a) 
a feeling for classificationgnd arrangement 
in neat logical sequences of all the facts and 
objects of existence, including human social 
groupings; (b) a craving for order and estab- 
lished precedence expressing itself in a 
priority system for allocating goods and 
services to those castes whose functional 
value is held higher than others; and (c) a 
fear of pollution or contamination shared by 
Hindu and Buddhist alike, which is evi- 
denced in the avoidance of low-caste im- 
purity by frequent use of new pottery or by 
use of clothes cleaned by the Washer., The 
Potter, Washer, and Scavenger, since they 
removed the impurities of life, seemed to ac- 
quire thereby a certain impurity them- 
selves. The caste having to do with life 
processes and growing, the Cultivators, 
ranked highest, while the Scavengers and 
Executioners, concerned with death, were 
at the bottom of the social scale. 

Hocart maintains that each of the Sin- 
halese castes, as well as those of India 
proper and other parts of the world, consti- 
tuted a priesthood with a peculiar ritualis- 
tic function of its own. His comparisons of 
other systems with the Sinhalese, extending 
from ancient times to the present, from 
Europe to Polynesia, have brought the caste 
system of Ceylon into focus with reference 
to the rest of the world. One does not have 
to accept unreservedly his generalizations, 
but it is worth while to read him for his fer- 
tility of ideas and helpful logic in untangling 
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the mass of apparently chaotic and con- 
fusing practices associated with caste. 

The foregoing summary represents the 
gist of the material at present available in 
libraries and bibliographies on the subject 
of Sinhalese castes. It is evident that there 
is a considerable need for field work and 
further investigation of this subject. The 
deficiencies can be summed up in the follow- 
ing order. 

(1) There is practically a complete lack 
of censuses of Sinhalese castes, and although 
such censuses may have been taken at some 
time in the nineteenth century no record 
seems to have been made of it. The occupa- 
tional census is of very little value in this 
regard. 

(2) There are very few illustrations of 
Sinhalese caste types in the literature, and 
these suffer from lack of identifying cap- 
tions as to whether they are Sinhalese or 
Tamil and do not show physical types. Pic- 
tures of Jaggery-makers, Palanquin- 
bearers, and Lime-burners in particular 
seem difficult to find. In Appendix V of this 
paper a list of illustrated material on the 
castes is given. Anthropometric data on the 
different castes are needed in addition to 
good photographic records. 

(3) There seems to be dearth of mate- 
rial on the internal structure of the Sin- 
halese castes. Though we are told in a gen- 
eral way that each village had a council 
and a caste headman, little is really gath- 
ered regarding the actual operation of the 
system. Can we say that there are caste 
panchayats or other institutions similar to 
those of India proper? 

(4) There are no records of community 
surveys including caste data along with 
other relevant social facts concerning resi- 
dence, segregation, present occupational ac- 
tivities, incomes, endogamy, and tenden- 
cies toward disregard of caste rules. Even a 
single instance of such a survey would go 
far toward throwing light on the present 
social conditions of the Sinhalese castes. 

5) There are no facts relevant to the ef- 
iihee of the European system on the native 
ieee especially as regard the caste ob- 


aattons and how the transition was made 


on “ne to another. If this story were ever 


4 
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unfolded a fascinating and instructive ex- 
ample of social processes might be obtained. 

(6) Finally, data on the specific location 
of caste villages in Ceylon and the districts 
of major concentration for each of the 
groups would be helpful in relating the 
castes to their physical and social environ- 
ments, 

The physical typology of the Sinhalese 
castes is in special need of study. The vari- 
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ous accretions of Tamil, Mukhuvar, Gypsy, 
Weaver, Ironworker, Moorish, Afghan, 
Chinese, Portuguese, English, Boer, Dutch, 
Malay, and Kaffir Negro blood have not 
simplified the problem. It is to be hoped 
that the physical anthropologists, sociolo- 
gists, and social anthropologists will ‘take up 
the challenge of these problems in a key area 
of the Middle East. 


APPENDIX I: VARIANTS IN SINHALESE CASTE NAMES 


1. Agriculturists 


Agricultural caste (Clark); Chiefs, Nobles, 
and Goigama Servants (Perera); Cultivators 
(Armour, Parker); Husbandmen (Ballou, Bar- 
row); Gowi Wansaya or Vellale (Bennett); 
Gowiyo (Chitty, Niti Nighanduwa); Goewanse 
(Davy, Pridham, Jancigny, De Saram); Goi- 
wansa (Schmidt); Got-vansa (Encycl. Brit.); 
Goigama (Dharmaratne); Goi-wansa (Encyel. 
Metrop., Guenther) ; Govy Wansaya (Gauttier); 
Vellal or Goi Vansa (Joinville); Vellala (Up- 
ham); Bellali (Wouter.Schouten); Honderooas 
or Vellalas (Cordiner); Hondrews or Hondura 
(Knox) ; Hondrews (Percival); Handuruwa Vel- 
alas (Selkirk); Rateetto (Perera); Machuas 
(Queyroz). 

2. Barbers 


Barbers (Ballou, Barrow, Bertolacci, Clark, 
Knox, Percival, Schouten); Embetteyo (Ar- 
mour); Ambattayo (Bennett); Aymbaythayo 
(Bennett); Ambatteyo (Chitty); Ambattea 
(Davy); . Embettayo (de Saram, Ribeiro, 
Schmidt, Guenther, Janavamsa, Niti Nighan- 
duwa) ; Ambattia (Jancigny); Embetta (Perera); 
Ambetteo (Valentyn); Pannikias (Cordiner); 
Panikias (Nordhoff); Panikky (Upham); Pa- 
nikkiyo (Selkirk). 

3. Basket-makers 

Basket-makers (Upham); Hendayo (Ar- 


mour); Handee (Davy, Pridham, Jancigny); 
Handi (Guenther, Schmidt); Kiddeas or Kida- 


waru (Knox). 


4. Brahmins 
Bramines or Bragmanes (Schouten). 


5. Cinnamon-peelers 


Cinnamon-peelers (Ballou, Barrow, Perera); 
Weavers (Clark, Encycl. Brit.); Wiyanno or 
Wiyanna Haali (Armour); Wiyamao and 
Wiyanno (Bennett) ; Chalias (Chitty, Cordiger, 
Encyel. Metrop., Guenther, Joinville, Nord- 
hoff, Percival, Pridham, Queyroz, Ribeiro, de 


Saram, Schmidt, Upham, Valentyn); Hali 
(Davy, Jancigny, Niti Nighanduwa, Perera, 
Pridham, Valentyn); Haliyo (Selkirk); Hala- 
gama (Hue and Cry, De Saram, Upham); 
Saleas (Encyel. Metrop.); Salagama (Hue and 
Cry, Joinville); Mahabadde (Pridham, Sel- 
kirk); PesakarayogJanavamsa, Upham); Kur- 
undakarayo (Schmidt). 


6. Comb-makers 
Raadayo (Armour, Cordiner). 
7. Dancers 


Dancers (Valentyn); Mask-makers (Ben- 
nett); Charcoal-makers (Cordiner, Nordhoff); 
Cleaners and Fuel-suppliers (Perera); Coal- 
procurers and Washers to Dancers (Upham); 
Oil-burners and Elephant-tenders (Valentyn); 
Oliyo (Armour, Janavamsa, Niti Nighanduwa); 
Oli (Bennett, Guenther, Hue and»Cry, Jan- 
cigny, Perera, Schmidt); Olias (Chitty, Cor- 
diner, Nordhoff, Valentyn); Ollias (Joinville); 
Olee (Davy, Pridham); Olli (Dharmaratne); 
Olie (de Saram); Ollie (Upham). 


8. Drummers and Weavers 


Drummers (Perera); Tomtom-beaters (Bal- 
lou, Barrow, Bennett, Clark, Ribeiro); Weav- 
ers (Knox, Percival); Musicians (Schmidt); 
Astrologers (Barrow, Knox); Berawayo (Ar- 
mour, Bennett, Chitty, Cordiner, Guenther, 
Hue and Cry, Janavamsa, Nordhoff, Parker, 
Perera, de Saram, Schmidt, Selkirk, Upham, 
Valentyn); Bereveras (Joinville); Barra badde 
(Davy, Pridham, Jancigny); Neketto (Perera); 
Nekatayo (Schmidt). 


9. Elephant-men 


Elephant-catchers (Chitty, Valentyn); Ele- 
phant-tamers (Ribeiro); Weenawo (Chitty, 
Valentyn); Cornacas (Ribeiro); Couratto 
(Knox). 

10. Fishers 


Fishermen (Ballou, Barrow, Bertolacci, 
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Clark, Ency. Brit.); Fish-curers (Perera) 
Karawo (Armour, Bennett; Chitty, Cordiner, 
Davy, Encycl. Metrop., Guenther, Hue and 
Cry, Janavamsa, Jancigny, Joinville, Niti 
Nighanduwa, Nordhoff, Parker, Perera, Prid- 
ham, Queyroz, de Saram, Schmidt, Schouten, 
Selkirk, Upham, Valentyn); Keulhi (Dhar- 
maratne); Ouagouri kayo (Gauttier). 


11. Grass-cutiers 


Grass-cutters (Barrow, Upham); Fodderers 
or Fodder-providers (Perera); Pannayo (Ar- 
mour, Davy, Guenther, Hue and Cry, Jana- 
vamsa, Jancigny, Selkirk, Schmidt, Perera, 
Pridham); Pannaduras (Bertolacci); Panna 
duraya (Perera); Hinnawo (Niti Nighanduwa). 


12. Hunters 


Dodda weddahs (Davy, Jancigny, Pridham); 
Vedda (Gauttier, Janavamsa, Hue and Cry, 
Joinville, Queyroz). 


13. Jaggery-makers 


Jaggery-makers (Barrow, Bertolacci, Encycl. 
Metrop., Knox); Cooks (Bennett); Cooks or 
porters (Cordiner, Nordhoff) ; Molasses-makers 
(Perera); Jagreros (Armour, Cordiner, Encycl. 
Metrop., Joinville, Nordhoff, Ribeiro, de 
Saram); Hangarammo (Armour, Knox, Niti 
Nighanduwa, Valentyn); Hakuro (Bennett, 
Chitty, Davy, Guenther, Hue and Cry, Jana- 
vamsa, Jancigny, Perera; Pridham, de Saram, 
Schmidt, Selkirk, Upham); Wahumpura (Hue 
and Cry); Kande duraya (Perera). © 


14. Leather-workers 


Sandal-makers (Bennett, Pridham); Shoe- 
makers (Chitty, Ribeiro, Upham, Valentyn); 
Tanners (Cordiner); Homaru (Armour, Ben- 
nett, Chitty, Ribeiro, Valentyn); Somaru 
(Bennett, Cordiner, Janavamsa, Nordhoff, 
Pridham, Upham); Nagaran Karas (Berto- 
lacci) ; Jawammu? (Guenther). 


15. Lime-burners 


Lime-burners (Barrow); Chunam-burners 
(Bennett, de Saran, Upham); Lime- and mor; 
tar-makers (Bertolacci); Hunno (Armour, Chit- 
ty, Cordiner, Guenther, Hue and Cry, Jana- 
vamsa, Joinville, Nordhoff, Perera, de Saram, 
Schmidt, Selkirk, Upham, Valentyn); Hurma 
(Bennett, Jancigny); Hunu dufayo (Niti Nig- 
handuwa, Perera); Hunu badde (Davy, Jan- 
cigny, Pridham); Chinambero (Valentyn). 


16. Mat-weavers 
Mat-weavers (Barrow); Kinnaru (Armour, 
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Cordiner, Guenther, Hue and Cry, Knox, Niti 
Nighanduwa, Nordhoff, Parker, Perera, de 
Saram, Schmidt, Selkirk, Upham); Hinnarayo 
(Bennett); Hinnawo (Bennett); Kinnera badde 
(Davy); Kinnaya (Encycl. Metrop.), Kinna- 
rayo (Janavamsa); Kinnerw badde (Jancigny, 
Pridham); Kinnava (Joinville); Kirinerahs 
(Knox); Hiene Jaty (Valentyn). 


17. Outcastes 


Outcastes (Barrow, Clark, Percival); Skin- 
ners (Bennett); Beggars (Knox); Leather- and 
rope-makers (Upham); Rodiya (Armour, Ben- 
nett, Chitty, Cordiner, Davy, Dharmaratne, 
Encyel. Metrop., Guenther, Hue and Cry, 
Janavamsa, Jancigny, Joinville, Knox, Niti 
Nighanduwa, Nordhoff, Parker, Perera, Prid- 
ham, de Saram, Schmidt, Selkirk, Upham); 
Roriz (Queyroz); Gasmundo (Jancigny, 
Schmidt); Antere Jaty (Valentyn); Gattaru 
(Cordiner, Encycl. Metrop., Jancigny, Prid- 
ham, Schmidt); Shenders (Cordiner, Nord- 
hoff). 

18. Palanquin-bearers 


A. Palanquin-bearers (Barrow); Paduwo 
(Armour, Bennett, Bertolacci, Chitty, Cor- 
diner, Davy, Guenther, Hue and Cry, Jan- 
cigny, Joinville; Knox, Nordhoff, Perera, Prid- 
ham, Queyroz, Ribeiro, de Saram, Schmidt, 
Selkirk, Upham, Valentyn); Porters (Chitty); 
Baggage carriers (Encycl. Brit.); Catriers 
(Guenther). 

B. Executioners (Barrow, Nordhoff, Niti 
Nighanduwa, Selkirk, Pridham, Cordiner); 
Hangmen (Guenther, Schmidt); Scavengers 
(Bennett, Encycl. Brit.); House-wall builders 
(Bennett, Upham); House-builders (Guen- 
ther); Carcass-removers (Guenther, Upham, 
Schmidt); Batgama (Dharmaratne, Hue and 
Cry, Schmidt); Batgam duraya (Perera); Bat- 
gam Paduvo (Niti Nighanduwa); Galahayo 
(Armour, Guenther, Bennett, Janavamsa, 
Gauttier, Schmidt, Selkirk); Gahalega or Bedea 
(Cordiner, Nordhoff, Upham); Duraya (Par- 
ker). 

C. Iron-smelters 
Schmidt); Yamannu 
Schmidt). 


Pridham, 
Ribeiro, 


(Armour, 
(Armour, 


19. Potters 


Potters (Ballou, Barrow, Clark, Dhar- 
maratne, Ency. Brit., Knox, Percival, Perera, 
Ribeiro); Tile-makers (Perera); Badahelayo 
(Armour, Davy, Guenther, Hue and Cry, Niti 


‘Nighanduwa, Parker, Perera, Pridham, de 


Saram, Schmidt, Selkirk, Upham); Kumbalu 


- (Bennett, Chitty, Cordiner, Janavamsa, Nord- 


hoff,jSelkirk, Valentyn). 
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20. Sieve-makers 
Hirawa (Armour, Cordiner). 


21. Slaves 


Wallu (Bennett); Daasayo (Bennett, Gaut- 
tier); Nallovas (Schouten). 


22. Smiths 


Smiths (Ballou, Barrow, Bertolacci, Encycl. 
Brit., Knox, Parker, Percival, Perera, Ribeiro, 
Upham); Mechanics (Cordiner); Artificers 
(Valentyn); Nawandanno (Armour, Chitty, 
Hue and Cry, Joinville, Niti Nighanduwa, 
Perera, Upham, Valentyn); Nawaymiyo (Ben- 
nett); Kamburu (Cordiner, Janavamsa, Nord- 
hoff); Achart (Davy, Gauttier, Guenther, Jan- 
cigny, Parker, Pridham, Schmidt, Selkirk); 
Vaduvo (Janavamsa); Kottal badde (de Saram); 
Badalo (Selkirk, Hue and Cry). 


23. Tailors 


Tailors (Perera, Upham); Hanali (Armour, 
Bennett, Chitty, Davy, Janavamsa, Jancigny, 
Niti Nighanduwa, Pridham, de Saram, 
Schmidt). 


24. Toddy-drawers 


Toddy-drawers (Barrow, Bertolacci, Perera), 
Coconut-climbers (Clark); Elephant-tamers 
(Upham); Durawo (Armour, Bennett, Chitty, 
Cordiner, Ency. Metrop., Hue and Cry, Jana- 
vamsa, Jancigny, Joinville, Niti Nighanduwa, 
Nordhoff, Perera, Pridham, de Saram, Schmidt, 
Selkirk, Upham, Valentyn); Chando (Armour, 
Bennett, Cordiner, Davy, Encycl. Metrop., 
Guenther, Jancigny, Pridham, Queyroz,, de 
Saram, Schmidt, Selkirk, Upham, Valentyn); 
Madinno (Davy, Parker, de Saram); Sourave 
(Joinville). 


25. Tree-cutters 


Wood-cutters (Chitty) ; Woodsmen (Chitty) ; 
Pioneers (Chitty); Shooters (Upham); Palleru 
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(Cordiner, Chitty, Jancigny, Niti Nighanduwa, 
Pridham, Queyroz, de Saram, Upham, Valen- 
tyn); Heeri (Chitty, Valentyn); Porokara (Hue 
and Cry); Hunna kotannoa (Chitty). 


26. Washers 


A. Washermen (Armour, Ballou, Barrow, 
Bennett, Bertolacci, Clark); Washers (Encycl. 
Brit., Guenther, Joinville, Percival, Perera, 
Ribeiro, de Saram, Schmidt, Selkirk, Upham, 
Valentyn); Radav (Armour, Bennett, Chitty, 
Cordiner, Davy, Ency. Metrop., Guenther, 
Hue and Cry, Janavamsa, Jancigny, Joinville, 
Knox, Niti Nighanduwa, Nordhoff, Parker, 
Perera, Pridham, de Saram, Schmidt, Selkirk, 
Upham, Valentyn); .Dhobies (Dharmaratne, 
Guenther) ; Henayo (Parker). 

B. Hinawa or Hinnevo (Bennett, de Saram, 
Perera, Chitty, Upham, Valentyn, Selkirk, 
Guenther); Washers to Cinnamon peelers 
(Barrow, Guenther, Perera, de Saram, Selkirk, 
Upham, Valentyn); Washers for Naides (Pe- 
rera). ' 

C. Gangavo (Chitty, Perera, Valentyn); 
Washers for Heert (Chitty, Valentyn); Washers 
for Oli (Perera, Valentyn). 

D. Pali or Apullano (Armour, Niti Nighan- 
duwa, Jancigny, Chitty, Guenther, Schmidt, 
Upham, Perera); Washers to Hunno (Chitty, 
Valentyn); Washers to low castes (Barrow, 
Guenther, Upham); Washers to Scavengers 
(Bennett); Washers for Duraya, Barbers, 
Neketto (Perera); Washers for Jaggery-makers, 
Lime-burners, Tomtom-beaters, and Palan- 
quin-bearers (de Saram). 


27. Weavers 


Villedurai (Davy, Guenther, Jancigny, Pe- 
rera, Boa! 


8. Miscellaneous 


Shapes (Chitty, Cordiner); Pack- 
bullock-drivers (Perera); Hunugambadu (Chit- 
ty); Gopaliya (Cordiner) ; Gopeloas (Nordhoff). 


APPENDIX II: GLOSSARY OF SINHALESE CASTE NAMES 


ABORIGINALS: Veddas. 

AcHARI or ACHARIYO: 
Achariya, a blacksmith. 

Acutary: Achari. 

AcKERANNO: Coconut-bark rope-makers and 
Smiths’ assistants; Chando. 

ADARMISHTAYO: Unrightéous men oF bestial 
men; Rodias. 

ADASSING: Nobility of the Goigama. 

ADATKETEANCARAO: Workers in ivory ap: 
Cabinet-makers; Smiths. 


Blacksmiths, sing. 


AGRIcULTURISTS: Goigama. 

Acunmapy: Drummers; Chando. 

AHLIGUNTHIKAYO: Ceylon gypsies. 

Armapuwo: Arrow-makers. 

AMBETTAYO or Emsetro: Those who live near- 
by. As ministers of the king’s cabinet they 
were near the royal personage; Panikkayo 
or Barbers. 
tpt: Beggars (Tamils). 

{GLERS: Kaywalo or Karawe; Dandu-karawo. 
NTERE JaTr: Rodias or Outcaste Ropemakers. 
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AppuHaMyY: Descendants of chiefs and head- 
men, @ branch of the Goigama. 

ApuLLANO: Washers to’ Lime-burners and low 
castes, Pali or Paliyo/ 

AraMBEO: Pagoda-dancers; Chando. 

ArcHuEerRs: Dunuwaagely or Karawe. 

ARROW-MAKERS: Iwaduwo. 

Artiricers: Nawandanno. 

AstroLoGers: Weavers or Berawayo. 

AToDYA-WADAKAYA: Berawayo. Name derived 
from Atodya, a ntinister who first appointed 
them to the duty of Tomtom-beating and 
who himself made and played on the first 
timbrel or drum with one head which is 
called by his name. 

AyMBAYTHAYO: Ambettayo or Barbers. 

Aynapi: Servants to Duravos; a branch of 
Duravos. 

AYoKARAYO: Workers in iron. 

AytraLayo: Feeders of elephants. 


Baak-Kayro: Purveyors of food. 

BADAHELA OR BADAHELAYO: Coombakarayo or 
Potters, sing. Badahelaya, a potter. 

Bapauu: Baddallo, Silversmiths, sing. Badala, 
a silversmith. 

Bapa Seuiuayo: Possessors of near halls, so 
called because they burnt their wares in 
large huts near their dwellings. Potters. 

BapDAHALLAYA: Coombakarayo or Potters. 

BappALLo: Silversmiths; Achari. 

BappEMINIHA: Tomtom-beaters (respectful). 

Bappo: Rice-makers; Paduwa.or Palanquin- 
bearers. 

Bapcama: Batgammi. 

BaLiBaTGAMAYO: Bali or planet propitiatory 
ceremonialists; Goigama. 

Ba.i-epuRA: Teachers of Bali ceremonies; 
Oliya. 

Batt Tryana: One who makes bali images; 
Oliya. 

Bai BatTTU: Rice-sacrificers; Duravos. 

BamMANU: Brahman, sing. Bamuna. 

BANDARA WALIYA: Goigama. 

BaRBARIANS: Rodias. 

Barpers: Panikkayo; Ambettayo, Embet- 
tayo. 

Bart Kayo: Carriers. 

BaARRAWABADDE MAHABADDE: 
Tomtom-beaters; Berawayo. 

BARUDEL-KARAWO: Fishers who do not use 
casting nets; Carawo. 

BasKET-MAKERS: Sinnawo; Handi. 

BatcamMi, BarGcamMayo or BatToama Ero: 
Rice village people; Paduwo or Palanquiyy 
bearers. 

BATGAMWELLA: 
Goigama. 


Weavers or 
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Brpa or Beppa: Vedda. 

BERAKARAYA: Tomtom-beater, Drummer. 

Brxawa, Berawayo, Bereveras: Beaters of 
the baira or tomtom; sing. Berawaya, a 
weaver. 

Berpayas: Berawayas. 

BETEL-GROWERS: Dalae-Murecarao; Goigama. 

Brrp-caTcHERS: Pakai wadi; Karawe or Fish- 
ers. 

Brrp-sNaRERS: Williya; Karawe 

BuiacksmMiTus: Ranhallo; Achari. 

BraGHMAN: Brahman. 

BrRaHMANAYO: Brahman. 

BRAHMAN WANSAYA, BRAMIN, BRACHMAN: 
Brahman. 

Brass-FOUNDERS: Lokuruwo; Achari. 

Braziers: Brass-founders; Lokuruwo. 


Camsooas: Mechanics, carpenters, goldsmiths; 
Smiths. 

CamBuro, Cammaro: Derived from 
buranawa, slaves; Smiths. 

CaMMAKARAYO: Workers in copper, brass, and 
silver; Nawandanno. 

CaNDALAYO: Scavengers, eaters of unclean 
food. 

Canney Etro or Kanprans: Livers in the 
mountains; Pakuro or Jaggery makers. 

Cappakayo: Cutters; Barbers. 

Carawo or Karawe: Shore people or dwellers 
by the shore; Fishers. 

CaRIAWASSIN or Mayora.s: Goigama. 

CARPENTERS: Waduwo, Danduwaduwo; Kar- 
awe or Fishers. 

Carreas: Karawe or Fishers. 

CARRIAGE-MAKERS: Rata Karayo; Karawe or 
Fishers. 

CaTTAKARAYO: Workers in hard matter or 
wood. So called because they beat up pieces 
of wood into pulpy matter, which they used 
to manufacture mats; Kinnaru. 

Cuauias: People of Chilaw; Cinnamon-peelers 
and weavers by trade; Halagama. 

CHAMMAKARAYO: Skin-dressers; Sanmahanno 
or Shoemakers. 

CHANDA LAYo: Skin-dressers; Candalayo. 

Cuanpo;. Toddy-drawers who extract toddy 
from Coconut and kitul palm. 

CuINAMBERS: Lime-burners or Hunno; Chun- 
na-karayo. 

Curvias; Chalias. 

CxHUNNA-KARAYO: Lime-burners or reducers to 
powder by burning stones and trees. 

CuuUNaM-BURNERS: Hunno or Lime-burners. 

OUNNAMON-PEELERS: Originally imported to 
‘Ceylon as weavers, they became peelers of 


Kam- 


Seeders of — royal domaif, akin bark; Chalias. 


eErRs: Indrajalikayo. 
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Cooxs: Wahunpurayo or Pakuro, Jaggery- 
makers. 

Coo.ooporto: Peeling winnower-makers. This 
refers to their manufacture of winnowers 
from peelings of bamboo cane and reed. Sin- 
nawo or Handi (Basket-makers). 

CoomMBAKARAYO: Potters, named after Coo- 
beya, a first potter. 

CoomBELooas: Potters. 

Cooroonpo Caraya: Cinnamon-peelers; Cha- 
lias. 

Cornacas: Elephant-tenders; Couratto. 

Couratrto: Elephant-tenders. 

Corru: Chando or Toddy-drawers. 

Cownerps: Pati Karayo; Duravos. Also Gom- 
baducarao division of Goigama. 

CROCODILE-TRAPPERS: Kayman wadi; Karawe. 

CuBELLo: Coombakarayo or Potters. 

CuLAwLayo: Potters or Coombakarayo. So 
called after Culala, first potter. 

Cuutivators: Goigama or Vellala agricul- 
turists. 

CumMBALLU: Coombakarayo or Potters. 

Curary Wo..z-eTro: Dancers.in pagodas, 
etc.; Chando or Toddy-drawers. 


DapEWwrEDDA: Hunters or game _ procurers; 
Goigama. 

Dancers: Oliya. 

DaNpbvu-KARAWO: Fish only with angling rod of 
bamboo, anglers; Karawe. 

DanpuwaDuwo Danpovapovuyo: Carpenters; 
Karawe. 

Darawo: Elephant-tamers; Duravo. 

Deccum Carao: Lime-burners or Hunno who 
paid a poll tax. 

DEMALAGATTERA or DemaLa Gatraru: Tamil 
‘lave caste, captives of Sinhalese in war. 

Devayo: Workers in the kitchen or Hakuru. 

Duosy: Washerman, Radaw. 

DreGARANNO: Collectors of gems from stream 
beds; Goigama. 

DryaLuwo: Water-carriers. 

Doppa vEeppas: Veddas or hunters. 

Drummers: Berawayas or Tomtom-beaters 
and weavers. 

DunuwaaYELt: Archers; Karawe or Fishers. 

Durave or Durawe: Producers of evil-pro- 
ducing taste; Chando or Toddy drawers, 
sing. Durawa. 

Duraya: Palanquin bearers, Paduwas. 


ELEPHANT-CATCHERS: Weenawo; Magul Du- 
ravo. 

EmpBetrayo: Barbers. 

EmBeEtTT£0: Barbers. 

ErrwaLAPANNIKKAYo: Elephant-keeper 
gama. 


Goi- 


; 
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ExecuTIoNnERS: Gahalagambadayo or Paduwa. 
Also Wadekayo or Karawe. 

Fama.e: Workers in iron, miners. 

FisHMoNGERS: Matwikunanno or Karawe. 

FISHERMEN, FisHprs: Karawe or Carawo. 

FLOWER GARDENERS: Malcaruwo or Goigama. 


Gant: Rodiya (respectful). 

GAHALAGAMBADAYO, GAHALAY®, GAHALA Pam: 
Removers and buriers of corpses and ele- 
phant carcasses. Executioners and scaven- 
gers; Paduwas. 

Gauuapo: Artificers of upper division. 

GaLwapuwo: Lapidaries, stonecutters and 
sculptors; Achari. 

GanGavo: Washers for Heeri and Olias. 

GanitTayQ: Counters or calculators. So called 
because they are astrologers and predicters 
of the motions of the planets; Berawayas. 

GaRDENERS: Malcaruwo; Goigama. 

GasMANDO: Outcastes or Rodias. Named from 
a kind of rope made by them for catching ele- 
phants. Sing. Gasmanda. 

Gatrarvu: Outcasted members of upper castes 
by royal action. Descendants of captives, 
condemned thieves, etc. 

GAURAYKAWALLU: Village watchmen. 

GreM COLLECTORS: Diegaranno, Goddegar- 
ranno; Goigama. 

GopDEGARRANNO: Searchers of gems in the 
soil. 

GopE KEWULOO: Fishermen or inlets of the sea 
or at river mouths. They possessed a peculiar 
fishing tackle. Karawe. 

GoEwaNnsE: Goigama. 

Gor Bamuno: Cultivating Brahmans; Goi- 
gama. 

Goreama or GoyicaMa: Cultivators or Vellala. 

GoIGgaMA ETTO: Goiyo or Cultivators, rice- 
village people. 

Gorku.ayo: Of the cultivating caste; Goigama. 

Gorro, Gowrya, GorgaMA ETTO: Cultivators. 

Go.upsmiTus: Nawandanno, Badalo. 

GoMBADUCARAO: Peasants who attended cows 
and supplied king with grain; Goigama. 

Gony Wamsaya: Goigama. 

Gorgtooas, GopataYeEs: Cattle-keepers. 

GOYANKARANNO: Dowers or cultivators of rice; 
Goigama. 

Grass CUTTERS: Pannayo. 

GURUNNEHE: Tomtom-beaters (respectful). 

GURUNNEHELA: Teachers; Achari. 

GuruWARAYO: Masters; Achari. 

Guruwo: A mixed caste of Sinhalese and 
Moors, Moslem in religion. 


Hapayo: Plaiters; Sinnawo or Handi. 
AINAWALAYO: Fringe makers; Kinnaru. 
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Hainaro:. Beloved persons; Radaw or Wash- 
ers. 

Haxuro, Haxxvuroo: Jaggery-makers, sing. 
Hakura. 

Ha.tyo or Haut: Chalias or Cinnamon peelers, 
sing. Haliya. 

Ha.taGama or Hatacama: Chalias or Cinna- 
mon-peelers. 

Havas: People of the Washer caste. 

HanpeEk, Hanopt, or Henpayo: Basket-makers. 
Furnished the royal stores with baskets and 
winnows. Were thought to be beggars or 
Rodias by some. 

Hanpurvuwo: Sanduruwo or Hondrews, Gentle- 
men; Goigama. 

HANGAREMA or HANGAREMMU: Sugar-makers 
from palm sap; Wahunpurayo or Jaggery- 
makers (respectful). 

HaNNALI or HANNAWLI: Tailors or Mananno. 

Hart Duravo: Duravos proper. 

Haywayo: Soldiers; Paduwa. 

HEDIDEMALA: Tamil caste name. 

Heert: Pioneers or Tree fellers in war. 

HeNAWALAYO: Mat-makers; Kinnaru. 

Henayo: Washermen, sing. Henaya. 

Henpayo: Handi or Basket-makers. 

HewAPannay: Soldiers or lascoreens; Goigama. 

Hiene Jaty: Weavers of mats with which they 
pay poll tax; Kinnaru. 

Hinawau: Washers to Gahalaya or Scavengers. 

HinNawo: Pannayo or Grass cutters. 

HinnEvo or Hinntvo, Hinnawo: Washers for 
Chalias, Jaggery-makers, and Feeders of 
elephants. . 

Hirawa: Sieve-makers. 

Hiwatrayo: Washers for Duravos: Duravos. 

Hommaru: Skin-dressers and Scavengers. 

Honprews Honpurvu: Gentlemen; Goigama. 

Horvu: Thieves. 

Hu.awa tyra: Rodia headmen. 

Hune@aramMmMu: Hangarema or Jaggery-makers. 

HunGrams: Jaggery-makers. 

Hunxrricarao: Suppliers of milk; Goigama. 

Hunno: Lime-burners or manufacturers, sing. 
Hunna. 

Hunters: Veddas. 


Hunu Gamsapvu: Peasants who fodder and. 


take care of cattle. 
Hunvu KATTANNO: Fellers of trees for lime 
kilns. : 


INDIMAL-KEULO or KEWULU: Manufacturers of 
lines and nets from the bark of the coconut 
tree, which they sell to the Fishers. They use 
baskets and little nets to catch fish in rivers: 
They employ the date-trée flower in thei 
festivals, which they call Indimal. They are 
Karawe. F 
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INDRAJALIKAYO: Conjurors. 

INLAYERS OF GOLD AND SILVER: 
Ancarao. 

IRON-FOUNDERS: Yamanayo. 

IvORY-WORKERS AND CABINET-MAKERS: Adat- 
keteancarao; Smiths. 

Iwapuwo: Arrow-makers and Workers in lac; 
Achari. 


Ridiceto 


JAGGERY-MAKERS: Manufacturers of Jaggery 
sugar from the sap of trees, Wahunpurayo. 

JaGHERERS: Coolies or common porters. 

JAGREROS: Jaggery-makers. 

Jana Capanno: Grass-cutters; Pannayo. 

JawLik4yo: Workers with nets; Karawe. 

JEWELERS: Ratneenderecarao. 


KapvuL-KARAwoO: Sails of the fishing boats of 
these Fishers are of dark red color and this 
color is made from a dye extracted from the 
bark of the cajou tree. 

KANDE-MINISSA: Hillmen or Jaggery-makers; 
Hakuru: 

Kapruwo: Temple watchmen. 

Karawe or Karawo: Fishermen, sing. Ka- 
rawa. 

KARMANTAKAKARAYA: Workmen; Kinnaru. 

KarraNawtyo: Razor-users; Barbers. 

Kasatayo: Throwers-away of dirt; Gahalayo 
or Scavengers. 

KassaKayro: Plowers; Goigama. 

Kayman want: Crocodile-catcher; Karawe. 

Kay-watrayo: Surrounders of water; Karawe. 

Kaywv to: Anglers who catch fish only with 
hook and line; Karawe. 

Kespa Karaway, Kespre-Karawo: Subsisters 
by turtles and tortoises which they catch in 
a iarge net; Karawe. 

Ketrau JIEWAKAYO, KHETTA JIEWAKAYO: 
Livers by the field; Goigama. 

KIpAWARU, KIDpDEAS: Makers of fans to fan 
corn and cane baskets, lace bedsteads, and 
stools: Kinnaru. 

Kinnarv, Kinnaraya: Workers in grass or 
Mat-weavers, sing. Kinnara. 

KINNERA BADDE, KIRINERAHS: Rope: and mat- 
makers; Kinnaru. 

Kontayo: Carriers of the frame of the king’s 
palanquin. 

Koostarocryo: Lepers and devil dancers. 

Ksnatria: Royal Race. 

Ksuupra: Sudra. 

Kumeaxwv: Potters, sing. Kumbala. ~ 

K@evunvaxarayro: Chalia, Cinnamon-peelers. 

Kot onexa: Elephant-attendants, Cornacas. 


URAMMADUVEGAMAYO: Palanquin-bearer 
dmen; Goigama. 


i“p1: Dancers; Durawo. 
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Lacuruwo, Loxuruwo: Smelters; Achari. 

Lac-wORKERS: Iwaduwo, workers in lac and 
Arrow-makers. 

Laprparies: Galwaduwo; Smiths. 

LeaD-FOUNDERS: Lokuruwo. 

LEATHER-WORKERS: Sanmahanno, shoemakers. 

Liane or Liyana Wapuwo: Turners; Achari. 

Lime-BURNERS: Hunno, those who burn wood, 
shells, or stones for lime. 

Loxuruwo: Brass-founders or Lead-makers, 
Lacuruwo; Smiths, sing. Lokuruwa. 


MADAMEMINIHA: Guruwo (respectful). 

Mapan: Madinno. 

Mave. Karaway: Madel net fishers; Karawe. 

Map1nno: Tree-pruners; Chando. 

Mapvuxkara¥Ya: Ropemen; Rodias. 

Maaat (Macut) Duravo: Riders or tamers of 
the royal elephants; Duravo. 

Maaeawikayo: Vendors of intoxication; Chan- 
do, also deer-killers. 

MAHABADDE or MAHABADDEY-Erro: People of 
the Cinnamon caste. From Mahabadde, the 
great rent, referring to cinnamon as the 
principal source of revenue; Chalias. 

MauHanno: Sewers; Mananno or Tailors. 

Matcaruwo: Derived from Mawlacawrayo, 
flower-chain makers or garland-makers; 
flower gardeners; Goigama. 

Mananno: Tailors. 

MANDUKARAYA: Rodiya (respectful). 

MASKED DANCERS: Oliyo. 

Mat-wEavers: Kinnart. 

MATWIKUNANNO: Fishmongers; Karawe. 

MEEHUDUDAYE WADI: Fishers with nets in the 
sea only; Karawe. 

MitkmeEn: Hunkiricurao; Goigama. 

Morv-KarRAwo: These Fishers use hemp nets 
to catch skates and extract oil from the 
latter; Karawe. 

Mupatireruma: Goigama. 

Musicians: Berewayas or Tomtom-beaters. 


NaGARAM Karas: Leather-workers. 

NanaAPpikayo: Comforters; Barbers. ~ 

Narpeg or Nyrp&: A group of inferior artisan 
castes, namely, Smiths, Potters, Fishers, 
Toddy-drawers (respectful). 

NALAKARAYO: Players upon wood instru- 
ments. 

Na.uiamsBvu: Toddy-drawers. 

NatiLovas: Unclean slaves and oorvante: of 
cultivators. 

Natrampovo: Chando. 

NAWANDANNO, NaWANKARANNO, Naw, 
nwajo: Makers of new things, or go’. 
silversmiths, and other metal worke,,, 


\DAN- 
_ aiths, 
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NEKATAYO: 
Nekatiya. 

Net AND LINE-MAKERS: Indimal-keulo; Ka- 
rawe. 

Nrg.uo: Chando. 

NETTUKKARAYA: Dancer, a term applied to 
Rodia women. 

NILLEMAKAREYEA oF 
Goigama. 

NINNEY JAKAYA: 
Washers. 


Astrologers; Berawayas, sing, 


Patrea: Shepherds; 


Restorers; Radawa or 


Outas: Providers of oil for illumination at 
night and tenders of elephants. 

Ourro or Our: Masked dancers; 
to low castes. 

Ou.ee or Ox: Carriers of effigies of demons 
called ‘‘Assooriahs”’ in annual festivals. 

Outre: Procurers of coal. 

Ovacour! Kayo: Fishers. 

Orv Karaway: Boat-fishers; Karawe. 

Outcastes: Rodias. 

Ovttaws: Palleru. 


also washers 


Pacuas: Paduwa. 5 

Pappo, Pappas, Paprwo: Rice-makers; Pa- 
duwo. 

Pappuwoo: Erecters of house walls; Paduwo. 

Papuwo: Palanquin-bearers, hereditary royal 
serfs, carriers, sing. Paduwa. 

ParHara Hetryo: Cloth-cleaners; Radaw. 

Parpryo: Takers of payment; Radaw. 

PAINDA PERUMU: Goigama. 

Parnters: Sittaru; Smiths.’ 

PAISACAWRAYO, PAIHARO: Weavers of gold and 
silver thread from Paisecaraws in India: 
Chalias. 

PAISAKARA Raines Gold and silver- 
thread-weaving Brahmans; Chalias. 

Pakal want: Bird-catchers; Karawe. 

Paxvuro: Stonemakers, so called by reason of 
the hard cakes of sugar that they ‘manu- 
facture; Jaggery-makers. 

PALANQUIN-BEARERS: Paduwa or Duraya. 

PaLHorupabvuvo: Robber, Paduwo. 

Patt: Washers for low castes. 

PALLAROO, PALLARU or PaLLERU: Banditti or 
freebooters in the woods liable to any service; 
also Washermen to low castes, subdivision 
of Pali. 

Patty: Washers for Lime-burners, Tomtom- 
beaters, Jaggery-makers, Paduwo. 

PanpiTTaYo: Wise men; Potters. 


- Panrxxayo: Leaf or foliage cutters; Barbers. 


PANIKKILA: Tomtom-beater. 
Pantxxrya: Barber (in lowlands). 
PANIVIDAKARAYA: Messenger; Lime-burner. 
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PANNADERIA: Grass-cutter. 

PANNAKARAYO: Leaf-workers or leaf-weavers: 
Kinnaru. 

Pannayo: Named from Pan, a species of high 
grass which they cut. These are Grass-cutters, 
leaf-cutters, or leaf-strippers for elephant 
fodder. 

Parava: Bard (Tamil caste). 

Pas KuLU: Five tribes; carpenter, weaver, 
washer, barber, and shoemaker. 

Pass MEHE Karayo: Five performers of serv- 
ices; Karawe. 

Patt Karayo: Cowherds; Durawe. 

Patreas: Nillemakereyea or Shepherds. 

PatrrwaLa aGa: Cowherds; Goigama. 

Pawrces: Paduwa. 

PayinpA: Messenger; Hunno or Lime-burner. 

Peasants: Goigama. 

PEEsAKARAYE: Carriers of Palanquins. 

PresaKARAYO: Chalia. 

PIDAYNIDANNO: Sacrificers to devils. 

PrionEERS: Heeri. 

PoppaH: Husbandmen and soldiers. 

PooxoosaYo: Remoyers of city dirt; Gahalayo. 

PoRAWAKKARA Karaway, Porawawa Ka- 
RAYO: Timber-fellers or Woodsmen; Durawo; 
also Karawe. 

Poroxara: Axmen; Goigama. 

Porters: Paduwo. 

Potters: Coombakarayo, Bagdahelayo. 

Priests: Pidaynidanno. 

PupAWELENDO: Cake-sellers. 

PupPpHACHADDOKAYO: Casters away of flowers; 
Gahalayo. 


RAAWELENDO: Toddy-drawers. 

RaDALAKAMPERUWA: Goigama. 

Rapav, Rapaw: Washers for superior castes 
and for Karawe, Chandos, Tailors, Potters, 
and Barbers, sing. Radawa. 

Rapayo: Skinners. 

Rapgas, Rapupa: Washermen. 

Raata: Kingly caste, Raja wansays. 

RasaKayo: Removers of dust; Radaw. 

RanwALLo: Silversmiths and _ blacksmiths; 
brassfounders; Achari. 

Rat Karayo: Carriage-makers; Durawo. 

Ratgetro: Field-cultivators; Goigama. 

RATNEENDERECARAO: Jewelers; Achari. 

RaTTaKARAYO: Carriage-makers and manu- 
facturers of harness for chariots or carriages; 
Sanmahanno. 

Reau Currry: Wysya or Vaishya (Merchant) 
Caste. 

RICE-VILLAGE PEOPLE: Batgamma Etto or 
Paduwo. 

Ripicero Ancarao: Inlayers of gold and silver; 
Achari. 
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Ropawa: Radawa or Washers. 

Ropr: Rhodias, Barbarians or Outcastes, sing. 
Rodiya. 

RoeaprKayo: Incurably sick men or lepers; 
Rodias. 

Rops-mMakers: Ackeranno: Chando. : 

Roriz: Rodias. , 

Ruppaveu: Radaw or Washers. 


SarrraMapoo Appunamy: Hereditary titled 
persons; Goigama. 

Saxant Kayo: Bird-killers. 

Saxuro: Stonemakers. So called because they 
make hard cakes of sugar; Jaggery-makers. 

SataGaMa or SatacamMaro: People who in- 
habit the village of large halls. The old name 
of Chilaw was Salawa. The King of Damba- 
dema of the Seven Corles caused a colony of 
weavers to be brought from India to Chilaw 
where spacious halls or apartments were re- 
served for their use. Chalias. 

Samwapvuwo: Skin-carpenters; Shoemakers. 

SaNnDAL-MAKERS: Sommaru; Karawe. 

Sanpuruwo or Hanpuruwo: Sons of peace, 
the pacific; Goigama. 

SancaraMMvu: Defenders of the priesthood’s 
gardens; Cohabitors with own blood or with 
sisters; Jaggery-makers. 

SanmMAHANNO: Shoemakers or leather-workers. 

SanNawtiyo: Cloth-armorers; Mananno or 
Tailors. 

Scavencers: Gahalayo or Candalayo; Paduwo 

Scuuprors: Galwaduwo. 

Srepers: Batgamwella Etto; Goigama. 

Sepriprwisst- Karayo: Wizards. 

SHanpos, SHenpers: Chandos. 

SuEepHerps: Nillemakareyea or Pattea; Goiga- 
ma. 

SHoeMAKeErs: Sommaru. 

Suoorers: Veddas. 

SrtversMirus: Baddallo; Smiths. 

Sinnawo: Cutters. So called because they cut 
and bring home materials; Basket-makers. 

Srrrarvu or Sirrereo: Painters; Achari. 

SxaTe-FisHers: Moru-karawo. 

Sx1n-DRESSERS: Chammakarayo or Hommaru. 

Staves: Wallu (Tamil). 

Sirus: Achari, Ranhallo, Nawandanna. 

SnarHayo: Hainayo; Radaw or Washers. 

Socxixayo: Needleworkers; Tailors. 

Sour Kararo: Particular services; Durawo. 

Sommarayo: Leather-workmen; Sanmahanno. 

Sommarvu: Sandal-makers; Karawe. 

Sovorkaro: Producers of lust. Named after 
t,damakaya who first discovered toddy. 


~ E dos. 
Souy,-/,n: Toddy-drawers. 
oTrers: Galwaduwo. 
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Sunno: Chunam or Lime burners. 

SURAWBEEJAYO, Surawo: Producers of good 
taste (for bakers); Chando or Toddy- 
drawers. 

SUWANNAKARAYO: Workers in gold; Nawan- 
dahno. 


TABLINJENOS: Berrawayo or Tomtom-beaters. 
TAcHAKAYO: Smoothers or planers; Waduwo. 
TarLors: Mananno, Hannali. 

TANTAVAYO: -Yarn-stretching weavers. So 
called because they stretched and ordered 
their warp and wove it with a weft. 
Chalias. 

TARAHALLU: Smiths, sing. Tarahala. 

TarumpPaR: Washers of clothes for outcastes. 

Tatar: Slaves, itinerant beggars. 

TcHOUDERES: Sudras. 

TIMBILLO or T1BIBLO: Tamil Fishers, 

Trvakarayo: Workers in grass; Kinnaru. 

Tock-KevuLo, Tok Kerwuv.uvu: Fresh-water 
Fishers with a peculiar sort of net. Karawe. 
Tok Fishers. 

Toppy-pRAWERS: Chando, Durawo. - 

TOMTOM-BEATERS: Berawaya or Weavers. 

TorTOISE FISHERS: Kespe-karawo. 

Trap-MAKERS: Ugulwadi; Karawe. 

TREE-FELLERS, TIMBER-FELLERS: Heeri, Hunu 
kattanno or Chunna-karayo, Porawa Karayo 

TuNNAWwaYo: Weavers or sewers of pieces; 
Mananno or Tailors. 

Turners: Liane Waduwo. 


Ucutwap!: Trap-makers for animals; Karawe. 

Unutryo: Oliyas or Dancers. 

Usanno: Chandos. 

VELENDES or VELENDE VaANsE: Merchant 
caste. 

Veppas: Hunters. The pre-Sinhalese aborigines 
of Ceylon. 

VELLALA or WELLALE: Goigama. 

VELLEDURAI or WkLLEDURAI, VELLEDURAYI: 
Weavers and descendants of Chalias. , 
VEL vaDUvO: Rattan-workers, Rod-carpenters. 

So called because they work with or make 
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articles with rods. Sinnawo or Basket- 
makers. 


VINAKARAYO: Players on the Vina. 


WapbpewassAM Karayo: Builders of bridges, 
Goigamas. 

Wapuwo, Wappuwo: Carpenters and Smiths, 
Achari. : 

Wapexkayo: Executioners; Karawe. 

WapicHe VANsE, TeEHETIS: Merchants o 
Velendes. 
Wacurikayo: Fishers who use nets only, 
Workers or dealers in the water; Karawe. 
Wanunpurayo: Cooks for Goigama; Jaggery- 
makers, sing. Wahunpuraya. 

WassANKARAYO: Tomtom-beaters, sing. Waj- 
jankaraya. 

Wa uv: Slaves. 

WANACHARAKAYO: Wild men or men of the 
desert; Veddas. 

Wana wansaya: Merchant caste. 

WANNEWEDDA: Hunters or Veddas. 

Wasa.o or Wasatayo: Inferior to all; Rodias. 

WasHERS, WASHERMEN: Radaw, Pally, Hin- 
nivo, Gangavo, Hiwattayo, Tarumpar. 

WatcumMen: Gauraykawallu, Kappuwo. 

Weavers: Chalias, Wiyamao or Karawe. 

Weppo: Tormentors, so called because they 
live by killing animals. Veddas. 

WeppIwanseE: Veddas. 

Weerpy: Chando. 

WeEENAWO: Elephant-catchers. 

Weuinpo WELLANDU, Wrsya, 
WANSE: Merchant caste. 

Wittrva: Bird-snarers; Karawe. 

WIRAMESTARAGOLLA: Soothsayers or jigglers; 
Goigama. 

Wryamoo: Weavers; Karawe. 

Wryanno: Weavers. 

Woop cutrers: Hunu kottanno. 

WoopMen: Palleru, Pallaru. 

Wysyas, Wysyaya: Vaisyas, buyers and sellers. 


WIESSIA 


Yaxpessa: A’ Berawayo who performs Devil 
Ceremonies. 

Yamanoo, YaMamMmv: Iron-smelters; Paduwo, 
sing. Yamanna. 


APPENDIX III: DATA DERIVED FROM HUE AND CRY REPORTS 
(JAN. 1905—DEC.. 1907) 


Data are presented on 1,646 persons charged 
with crimes in the Ceylon Government Police 
Records. In each ease data include name, 
caste, crime charged, religion, ethnic group, 
and occupation. In addition the place of birth, 
haunts, location of family and of relatives auu 
acquaintances, marital status and chi Iren, if 
any, are generally noted. Physical fee res are 


also noticed such as complexion (fair or dark), 
eyes and their defects, hair, nose, age, height, 
body build, teeth, presence or absence of beard 
or mustache, and deformities or peculiarities. 
In the present study data on occupation, 
crimes charged, religion, and relative numbers 
in relation to the different castes are summar- 
ized. 
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APPENDIX IV: SINHALESE CASTE NAMES 


From Glossary of Native and Foreign Words occurring in Official Correspondence and other 
Documents. Colombo, 1893. 


Achiri: Blacksmiths 

Badahelayd: Potters 

Badallu: Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 

Baddeminiha: Tomtom-beater (respectful) 

Batgamayd: Paduwd 

Berawayd: Tomtom-beater 

Chandala: An outcaste 

Durawe: Chandus, Toddy-drawers 

Demala Gattaru (from Demala, Tamil and 
gattaru, captives) 

Embettayé: Barbers 

Gadi: Rodiya (respectful) 

Gahalayo, Gahalagambadayo: Executioners, 
Scavengers 

Gal-addo: Lapidaries, 
stones 

Gasmanda: A Rodiy& 

Gattaru: A low caste 

Goyigama: Vellalas, Cultivators 

Gurunnehe: Tomtom-beater (respectful) 

Guruwo: Sinhalese caste mixed with Moors 

Hakurdé: Jaggery-makers 

Haligama: Corruptly- Chilias, 
peelers 

Hali: Chalias 


workers in precious 


Cinnamon- 


Handuruwd: Vellalas 

Hangarammu: Wahunpurayéd (respectful) 
Hanniali: Tailors 

Hénaya: A washer 

Hinnaiw6: Washers for Chilias 

Hunnd;: Lime-burners 

Karawo: Fishers 

Kinnaru: Mat-weavers 

Kumballu: Potters 

Kurundukirayé: Cinnamon-peelers 
Lokuruwd: Brass-founders 
Madaméminihé: Guruwo (respectful) 
Mahabaddé: Halaigama or Chilias 
Nekatiya: Tomtom-beater; astrologer 
Oli: Dancers 

Paduw5: Palanquin-bearers 

Pali: Washers for low castes 

Pallaru: Subdivision of Pali 

Pannayd: Grass-cutters 

Radaw: Washers 

Ratéminiha: A Vellala 

Rodiya: An Outcaste 

Salagama: Chilias 

Wahunpurayd: A Cook or Jaggery-maker 
Yamanna, Yapammu: Smelters of Iron 


APPENDIX V: ILLUSTRATIONS OF SINHALESE CASTES IN THE 
LITERATURE 


ANNUAL GENERAL Report for 1937 on the 
economic, social, and general condition 
of the Island. Colombo, 1938. 
Potter, facing p. 46. 
Kandyan dancers, facing p. 71. 
Cave, Henry W. The Book of Ceylon. London, 
1908. 
Barber, facing p. 85. 
Cinnamon-peeler, facing p. 141. 
Toddy-drawer, facing p. 181. 
Potter, facing p. 202. 
Rodiya at Udugalpitiya, facing p. 245. 
Silversmith, facing p. 315. 
Devil dancers, facing p. 389. 
Coomaraswamy, ANANDA K. Medieval Sin- 
halese art. Broadcampden, Gloucester- 
shire, 1908. 
Mat-weaver (Kinnarayo), pl. 4, fig. 1. 
Potters, pl. 5, figs. 1-4. 
Horn-combmaker (Rodiya), pl. 5, fig. 9. 
Cloth-weavers. (Berawayo), pl. 6, figs. 1-3. 


Fereuson, Joun. Ceylon in 1908. Colombo, 
1903. 
Barber, Washer, Toddy-drawer, Devil- 
Dancer, App. IV (caricatures). 
GUENTHER, Konrap. Einfuhrung in die Tro- 
penwelt. Leipzig, 1911. 
Rodias, facing p. 314, p. 313. 
GUENTHER, Konrap. Ceylonfahrt. Frankfurt, 
1913. 
Rodias, p. 81. 
NicuHoLas, SamugeLt E. Commercial Ceylon. 
Colombe, 1933. 
Cinnamon-peelers, facing p. 44. 
PiaT&, Ltd. Ceylon, its history, people, com- 
merce, tndustries and resources. Co- 
lombo, 1924. 
eo Fishermen, pp, 22, 194. 
er Toddy-drawers, pt. 2, p. 51. 
i @innamon-peelers, p. 101. 
€qammpr, Emi. Ceylon. Berlin, 1902. 
| Retias, facing pp. 38, 182, 184. 
TaRavee;F. M. Ceylon. Munich, 1926. 
Re as, pl. 41, 
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BOTANY.—Seven new species of Gesneriaceae from Peru and Colombia. 
Morton, U. 8S. National Museum. 


The seven new species of Gesneriaceae 
here described have been detected in recent 
collections from Colombia and Peru. One 
of them was found by Prof. César Vargas, of 
the University of Cuzco, and another by 
Dr. W. A. Archer, of the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture. The remaining ones were 
all collected in the Department of Antio- 
quia, Colombia, by Dr. R. D. Metcalf and 
Dr. José Cuatrecasas, as members of the 
third University of California Botanical 
Garden Expedition to the Andes. For the 
privilege of studying the latter I am in- 
debted to Prof. T. H. Goodspeed, of the 
University of California. The proposed new 
species belong to the genera Besleria, Cen- 
trosolenia, Columnea, and Episcia. 


Besleria Vargasii Morton, sp. nov. 


Frutex, caulibus subquadrangularibus, stri- 
gosis; petioli elongati; lamina foliorum ovalis, 
basi rotundata, denticulata, supra strigosa, 
mox glabrescens, subtus praecipue in venis 
strigosa, venis primariis 14- vel 15-jugis; in- 
florescentia cymosa, longe pedunculata, flo- 
ribus numerosis; calycis lobi fere liberi, suborbi- 
culares, rotundati, sub apice mucronati, venosi, 
externe paullo strigosi, perspicue ciliato-fimbri- 
ati; corolla aurantiaca, erecta, basi non gibbosa, 
externe pilosula, intus basi glabra, faucem 
versus glandulosa, limbo terminali, subregu- 
lari; filamenta corollae tubi basin versus affixa, 
glabra; antherae parce glandulosae; ovarium 
glabrum; stylus glaber; stigma bilobum; discus 
semiannularis. Z 

Shrub 3 meters high; stems subquadrangu- 
lar, 4-5 mm in diameter, densely and coarsely 
sericeous-strigose above, glabrescent below; 
leaves opposite, equal, long-petiolate, the pe- 
tioles about 7 cm long, densely sericeous,. the 
blades oval, 15-19 cm long, 8-11 em broad, 
short-acuminate at apex, rounded and sub- 
complicate at base, papyraceous,- remotely 
denticulate, deep green above, paler beneath, 
sericeous-strigose above when young, soon gla- 
brate, persistently strigose beneath oa : :e 
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veins, the primary veins 14 or 15 pairs, ele 
vated beneath; inflorescence axillary, solitary, 
corymbose, many-flowered, long-pedunculate, 
the peduncles 12~—16 cm long, sericeous-strigose, 
the pedicels 7-10 mm long in flower, up to 2.2 
em long in fruit, strigose, slightly thickened at 
apex; calyx 3-4 mm long in flower, the lobes 
nearly free, equal, orbicular or broader than 
long, rounded at apex, conspicuously venose, 
lacking a midrib, slightly mucronate below 
apex, suberose, thinly sericeous externally, 
glabrous within, conspicuously and_ coarsely 
ciliate-fimbriate; corolla orange, 13-15 mm 
long, erect in calyx, not spurred or gibbous at 
base, the tube cylindric, 4-5 mm broad, slightly 
ventricose toward apex, becoming 5.5-6 mm 
broad, slightly contracted in throat, sparingly 
pilosulous externally, lacking a hairy ring with- 
in at insertion of filaments, glandular-pilosu- 
lous within throat, the limb terminal,’ sub- 
regular, 5-6 mm broad, the lobes suborbicular 
or broader than long, spreading or reflexed, 
rounded, glabrous and eglandular on both 
sides, not ciliate; filaments broad, flattened, in- 
serted about 2 mm above base of corolla tube, 
glabrous, eglandular; anthers connivent, about 
1 mm long, 2 mm broad, the cells orbicular, 
confluent at apex, sparingly glandular; ovary 
glabrous; style glabrous; stigma bilobed, pu- 
bescent; disk semiannular, glabrous; berries 
(immature) spherical, 7 mm in diameter. 

Type in the U. 8. National Herbarium, no. 
1875008, collected at Mandor, Marcapata, 
Province of Quispicanchis, Department of 
Cuzco, Peru, at an elevation of 1,200 meters, 
December 11, 1943, by C. Vargas (no. 3732). 

The most nearly allied species is Besleria 
tetrangularis Ruiz, also a native of Peru, which 
differs in the much shorter hairs of the stems, 
shorter petioles, smaller leaf blades with fewer 
lateral veins, much broader corollas, and fila- 
ments inserted in the middle of the corolla tube 
rather than near the base. 


Centrosolenia conferta Morton, sp. nov. 


Caules radicantes, ramulis brevissimis; folia 
rosulata, cujusque paris valde inaequalia, 
majora anguste elliptica, infra medium usque 
ad basim gradatim attenuata, apice acuminata, 
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serrulata, supra viridia, glabra, subtus pallidi- 
ora, in venis strigillosa, venis primariis 10- 
yel 11-jugis; folia minora stipuliformia, sub- 
ulata, angustissima; flores axillares, conferti, 
pedunculo communi obsoleto, pedicellis sparse 
albo-pilosis; bracteae rubrae, inconspicuae, an- 
gustae; calycis lobi rubri, lineari-subulati, 
posticus deflexus, brevior, remote glanduloso- 
denticulati, utrinque strigillosi; corolla alba, 
apice rubro-maculata, calearata, tubo angusto, 
sursum ventricoso, externe pilosulo, limbo 
amplo, patente; filamenta glabra; antherae gla- 
brae, basi subsagittatae; ovarium villosum; 
stylus pilosulus; stigma pubescens; discus in 
glandulam elongatam solitariam reductus. 
Stem about 6 mm in diameter, radicant, giv- 
ing rise to short branchlets barely 1 cm long, 
these strigillose, bearing a few leaves in a 
rosette; leaves of a pair strongly unequal, the 
larger 20-32 cm long, the expanded part 15-20 
em long, 4.2-5.8 em broad, gradually narrowed 
below middle to a petiole-like base 4-12 cm long 
(a proper petiole lacking or nearly so), thin- 
chartaceous, remotely biserrulate, acuminate at 
apex, green and glabrous above, paler, beneath, 
strigillose on the midrib and veins, the primary 
veins 10 or 11 pairs; smaller leaf of a pair 
stipule-like, nearly filiform, about 1.8 em long, 
less than 1 mm broad; flowers axillary, crowded, 
the common peduncle obsolete, the pedicels 
10 mm long, sparingly white-pilose; bracts in- 
conspicuous, about 14 mm long and 1 mm 
broad, entire, pilose; calyx lobes red, free, 
linear-subulate, subequal, 18-19 mm long (the 
posterior deflexed at base, about 16 mm long), 
1.5-2 mm broad, filiform-attenuate, slightly 
narrowed toward base, remotely glandular- 
denticulate (the teeth 1-3 to a side), sparsely 
strigose on both sides; corolla white with a 
broad red stripe on anterior side below apex, 
about 35 mm long, oblique in calyx, calcarate 
at posterior base, the tube very slender near 
base, about 1.5 mm broad, rather abruptly en- 
larged and ventricose upwardly, becoming 7 
mm broad, contracted to throat (this 6 mm 
broad), finely pilosulous externally, glabrous 
within, the limb ample, spreading, 18 mm 
broad, the lobes rotund, not fimbriate, glandu- 
lar within; filaments glabrous; anthers conni- 
vent but not connate, about 2 mm long, 1.6 
mm broad, subsagittate at base, glabrous, the 
cells oblong, discrete, parallel, the connective 
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not thickened; ovary elongate, densely villous; 

style conspicuously pilosulous; stigma bilobed, 

pubescent; disk reduced to a solitary, elongate, 
acute, glabrous, posterior gland. 

Type in the U. 8. National Herbarium, no. 
1833447, collected north of Dabeiba, on road 
to Turbo, Department of Antioquia, Colombia, 
at an elevation of 300 to 350 meters, February 
25 to March 1, 1942, by R. D. Metcalf and J. 
Cuatrecasas (no. 30200). 

Related to Centrosolenia decurrens Morton 
of Costa Rica, which may be distinguished as 
follows: 

Anthers bearded at apex; calyx,lobes entire; hairs 
of stems and pedicels red; leaf blades hirsute 
along midrib beneath........... C, decurrens 

Anthers glabrous; calyx lobes remotely glandular- 
denticulate; hairs of stems and pedicels white; 
leaf blades strigillose beneath on midrib. 

C. conferta 
Columnea parviflora Morton, sp. nov. 

Caules vix ramosi, apice rubro-hirsuti; folia 
cujusque paris valde inaequalia, breviter peti- 
olata; lamina foliorum majorum elliptica, 
acuta, basi obliqua, serrulata, supra viridis, 
albo-hirsuta, subtus ubique rubro-purpurea, 
hirsuta, venis primariis 4-jugis; folia minora 
stipuliformia, lineari-lanceolata; flores in axillis 
aggregati, breviter pedicellati; calycis lobi 
liberi, valde inaequales, 2 antici suborbicu- 
lares, denticulati, obtusi, unguiculati, 2 la- 
terales obovato-spathulati, unguiculati, denti- 
culati, posticus parvus, lineari-lanceolatus, at- 
tenuatus, integer, omnes rubri, dense utrinque 
hirsuti (posticus intus glaber); corolla minuta, 
erecta, dense albo-sericeo-pilosa, limbo regu- 
lari, lobis minutis, erectis; antherae parvae, 
liberae; ovarium albo-pilosum; discus in glan- 
dulam posticam reductus. 

Stems unbranched, or branched at base only, 
30-35 om long, 2.5-3 mm in diameter, densely 
red-hirsute in younger parts; leaves of a pair 
strongly unequal, the larger short-petiolate, 
the petiole 4-7 mm long, hirsute; larger leaf 
blades elliptic, 4.5-9.5 cm long, 2-5.5 em 
broad, acute, oblique at base, the lower base 
rounded or subcordate, the upper cuneate, 
serrulate, chartaceous, fragile when dry, green 
and white-hirsute above, red-purple all over 
#aceuth, white-hirsute, especially along the 
the primary veins 4 pairs; smaller 
Jegy is pair petiolate, the blades linear- 

jete, not over 1 cm long and 2 mm broad, 
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acuminate, entire or toothed, green and nearly 
glabrous above, red beneath; flowers 2-5 in an 
axil, short-pedicellate, the pedicel 2-8 mm long, 
bracteate at base, the bracts minute, lanceo- 
late, 2-7 mm long, acuminate, red; calyx lobes 
free, very unequal, the posterior one erect, 
linear-lanceolate, 5-7 mm long, 0.8-1.5 mm 
broad, attenuate, entire, the two lateral spatu- 
late-obovate, 7-8 mm long, 4.5-6 mm broad 
above middle, concave, subrecurved, unguicu- 
late, glandular-denticulate upwardly (the teeth 
1 or 2 to a side); acute at apex, the two anterior 
lobes suborbicular, 8-9 mm long, 7-9 mm 
broad, concave, subrecurved, unguiculate, ob- 
tuse at apex, glandular-denticulate (the teeth 
2 or 3 to a side), all lobes red, densely red- 
hirsute on both sides (except the posterior, this 
glabrous within), accrescent after anthesis; 
corolla yellow, 7-8 mm long, erect in calyx, 
gibbous at posterior base, the tube cylindric, 
not ventricose, straight, 2 mm broad at base, 
2.5 mm broad above base, densely white- 
sericeous-pilose externally, glabrous within, the 
throat 1.5 mm. broad, the limb subregular, 
about 3 mm broad, the lobes minute, erect, 
about 1 mm long, long-pilose without, glabrous 
within; filaments very slender, glabrous, the 
sheath elongate; anthers free, oblong, minute, 
0.5-0.6 mm long, 0.3-0.4 mm broad; ovary 
white-pilose; style glabrous, slender; stigma 
conspicuously bilobed; disk reduced to a single 
entire or bilobed, posterior gland. 

Type in the U. S. National Herbarium, no. 
1517373, . collected at Tutunendo, 20 kilo- 
meters north of Quibdé, Intendencia. del 
Chocé, Colombia, at about 80 meters elevation, 
May 19-20, 1931, by W. A. Archer (no. 2145). 


ADDITIONAL SPECIMENS EXAMINED: 


Cotomaia. El Chocé: La Concepcién, 15 km 
east of Quibdé, alt. 75 meters, Archer 2076, 
2205. El Valle: Near highway bridge over Rfo 
Dagua, about 20 km east of Buenaventura, alt. 
40 meters, Killip & Garcia 33331. Antioquia: 
North of Dabeiba, along road to Turbo, alt. 
300-350 meters, Metcalf & Cuatrecasas 30179. 

This plant is evidently an epiphyte and is so 
described on all the specimens cited above ex- 
cept the type. Archer’s note on his no. 2145 
says “‘on the ground,” but this is proba] ly an 
error. The specimen has the appearan ., of an 
epiphyte. According to Archer’s note. the 
fruit is white. 
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Columnea parviflora has the smallest corolla 
of any described Columnea. It is doubtful to 
which section it should be referred, but the 
closest relationship seems to be with Columnea 
Lehmannii Mansf. and C. Herthae Mansf., both 
of which Mansfeld referred with doubt to sect, 
Collandra, Columnea parviflora may be di 
tinguished from these as follows: 

Ovary glabrous. Corolla 18 mm. long. ,C. Herthae 
Ovary sericeous-pilose. 

Corolla 26 mm. long, the lobes about 4 mm. 

long; leaf blades acuminate. .C. Lehmannii 


Corolla 7-8 mm. long, the lobes about 1 mm. 
long; leaf blades acute. ....... C. parviflora 


Columnea Lehmannii was described from a 
specimen collected on the western slopes of 
the Western Andes of :Popaydn, El Cauca, 
Colombia, at a comparatively high altitude 
(1,200-1,500 meters). The type is Lehmann 
6063. I have not seen it, but the following 
collection agrees very well with the description: 
West of Rio San Joaquin, Micay Valley, El 
Cauca, alt. 1,200—1,400 meters, Killip 7884. 

Columnea Herthae was described from San 
Carios de los Colorados, Ecuador (Schulze- 
Rhonhof 1939). I have seen no specimens 
answering the description. 


rs Columnea pulcherrima Morton, sp. nov. 


Caules elongati, non ramosi, dense rubro- 
hirsuti; folia cujusque paris valde inaequalia, 
sessilia; lamina foliorum majorum oblanceo- 
lata, abrupte et argute acuminata, basi valde 
inaequalis, cordata, serrulata, supra viridis, 
hirsuta, subtus viridis, marginibus et venis 
perspicue rubro-purpureis exceptis, hirsuta, 
venis primariis 7- vel 8-jugis; flores axillares, 
conferti, longe pedicellati; bracteae rubrae, in- 
conspicuae, lineari-lanceolatae, integri; calycis 
lobi liberi, lineari-subulati, subulato-dentati, 
dentibus 5- vel 6-jugis, elongatis, perspicue 
longe hirsuti, intus glabri; corolla lutea, faucem 
versus rubra, basi gibbosa, tubo cylindrico, 
piloso, limbo subregulari; lobis non ciliatis; 
filamenta glabra; antherae exsertae, connatae, 
quadratae; ovarium parce pilosum; stylus 
glaber; discus in glandulam magnam posticam 
et glandulam anticam parvam reductus. 

Stems climbing, unbranched, 70 cm long or 
more, becoming 1 cm in diameter, about 5 mm 
in diameter near apex, densely red-hirsute, the 
hairs 3-4 mm long; leaves of a pair strongly 
unequal, sessile; larger leaf blades oblanceo- 
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late, 14-24 em long, 4.5-8 cm broad, abruptly 
and sharply acuminate at apex, strongly un- 
equal at base, cordate, membranaceous, fragile 
when dry, inconspicuously serrulate, green 
above, short-hirsute (the hairs flaccid, white, 
few-celled), red-purple beneath all around mar- 
gin and along midrib and usually at apices of 
the primary veins, elsewhere green, short- 
hirsute, the primary veins 7 or 8 pairs; flowers 
axillary, crowded, the pedicels slender, 4-8 in 
an axil, 3-3.5 cm long, conspicuously long-red- 
hirsute; bracts red, inconspicuous, linear- 
lanceolate, about 15 mm long, 2—3.5 mm broad, 
long-attenuate, entire, hirsute; calyx lobes free, 
erect, linear-subulate, about 25 mm long (the 
posterior one about 20 mm long), 2 mm. 
broad, attenuate to a filiform apex, subulate- 
toothed (the teeth 5 or 6 to a side, up to 7 mm 
long and 0.2 mm broad), densely hirsute ex- 
ternally (the hairs red, many-celled, flaccid, 
2-5 mm long), glabrous within; corolla yellow 
with a red band around throat, 4—4.7 mm long, 
erect in calyx, gibbous at posterior base, nar- 
rowed to about 3.5 mm above base, the tube 
cylindric, 7-10 mm broad at middle, minutely 
puberulous externally and also sparsely long- 
pilose (the hairs colorless, eglandular), glabrous 
within, slightly narrowed to throat, the limb 
subregular, 7-9 mm broad, the lobes erect, 
yellow, about 4 mm long, not ciliate; filaments 
connate at base into a sheath about 6 mm long, 
glabrous; anthers exserted at maturity, con- 
nate, quadrate, 1.5 mm long and broad, the 
cells discrete, parallel, dehiscent throughout; 
ovary sparingly pilose; style glabrous; disk 
composed of one large posterior gland and a 
smaller anterior gland. 

- Type in the U. 8. National Herbarium, no. 
1833423, collected north of Dabeiba, along 
road to Turbo, Department of Antioquia, 
Colombia, at 300 to 350 meters elevation, 
February 25 to March 1, 1942, by R. D. Met- 
calf and J. Cuatrecasas (no. 30174). 

The present species is not closely related to 
any of the described members of the section 
Collandra, but is very near one as yet unde- 
scribed that was collected in the Intendencia of 
Choeé by E. P. Killip (nos. 35024 and 35051). 
Columnea rubrocincta, described below, has a 
similar corolla, but is not really of close af- 
finity. The two are different in many ways, 
some of which may be indicated as follows: 
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Leaf blades red all over the lower surface, 6-10 
em long, acute; calyx lobes 6.5-7 mm long, 
bearing 1 pair of teeth; corolla 2.8-3.5 cm long, 
the lobes ciliate with capitate-glandular hairs; 
filaments glandular-pilosulous. .C. rubrocincta 

Leaf blades red on margins and veins only, hir- 
sute, 14-24 cm long, sharply acuminate; calyx 
lobes 25 mm long, bearing 5 or 6 pairs of teeth; 
corolla 4—4.7 cm long, the lobes not ciliate; fila- 
ments glabrous.............. C. pulcherrima 


Columnea rubrocincta Morton, sp. nov. 


Planta terrestris, caulibus elongatis, apicem 
versus foliosis, substrigosis; folia cujusque paris 
valde inaequalia; lamina foliorum majorum 
obovato-oblonga, acuta, basi valde inaequalis, 
rotundata vel truncata, crenata, supra viridis, 
strigosa, subtus rubro-purpurea ubique;, stri- 
gosa, venis primariis 6-jugis; folia minora sub- 
sessilia, ovata vel elliptica, parva; flores in 
axillis conferti, pedicellis ca. 6; calycis lobi 
liberi, erecti, aequales, lanceolati, acuminati, 
subulato-dentati, utrinque pilosi; corolla lutea, 
apicem versus rubrocincta, erecta, basi gib- 
bosa, tubo cylindrico, recto, faucem versus 
paullo constricto, externe puberulo et pilis 
capitato-glanduliferis dissitis praedito, limbo 
subregulari, lobis superioribus paullo connatis, 
rubris, alteris deltoideis, luteis; filamenta 
glandoloso-pilosula; antherae connatae; ova- 
rium dense pilosum; discus in glandulam posti- 
cam reductus. ; 

Terrestrials stems unbranched, 80 cm long 
or more, 8-9 mm in diameter, leafy only near 
apex, substrigose, the hairs white; leaves of a 
pair strongly unequal, the larger short-petio- 
late, the petiole 5-10 mm long, appressed- 
pilose; larger leaf blades obovate-oblong, 6-10 
em long, 3-4.7 cm broad, acute, unequal at 
base; rounded or truncate on both sides at base, 
inconspicuously crenate, .chartaceous, green 
above, strigose, red-purple all-over beneath, 
strigose, the primary veins 6 pairs; smaller 
leaves of a pair subsessile, the blades ovate to 
elliptic, 1.7-3.2 cm long, 1.1-1.3 cm broad, 
acute, subcordate at base, green above, red- 
purple beneath; flowers axillary, the pedicels 
about 6 in an axil, about 1 cm long, densely 
white-appressed-pilose; bracts minute, linear, 
4-5%mm long, entire; calyx lobes brown, free, 
erectinequal, lanceolate, 6.5-7 mm long, 2 mm 
bres: saxcl. teeth), acuminate, bearing a single 

t af subulate teeth below the middle (the 
teef about 1.5 mm long, 0.2 mm broad), 
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densely white-hirsute externally, pilose within; 
corolla yellow with a conspicuous red band 
around the throat, *2.8-3.5 cm long, erect in 
calyx, conspicuously gibbous at posterior base, 
narrowed above base to 3.5 mm broad, the 
tube cylindric, 8-9 mm broad at middle, 
slightly narrowed in throat (this 6-8 mm 
broad), finely puberulous externally (the hairs 
mixed with longer, capitate-glandular ones), 
glabrous within, puberulous within throat, the 
limb subregular, 6-8 mm broad, the 2 upper 
lobes about 4 mm long, connate for 1 mm, red, 
the other 3 lobes yellow, free, deltoid, about 2.5 
mm long, 5 mm broad at base, ciliate (the hairs 
capitate-glandular); filaments connate into a 
sheath for 5 mm at base, glandular-pilosulous 
above; anthers exserted, persistently connate, 
broader than long, about 1.6 mm long, 2 mm 
broad, the cells discrete, parallel, dehiscent 
throughout; ovary densely white-pilose; style 
glabrous; stigma slightly bilobed; disk reduced 
to a thick, posterior gland. 

Type in the U. 8. National Herbarium; no. 
1850674, collected between Valdivia and Yaru- 
mal, Department of Antioquia, Colombia, at 
2,200 meters elevation, February 20, 1942; by 
R. D. Metcalf and J. Cuatrecasas (no. 30133). 

Columnea rubrocincta belongs to section Col- 
landra. Only two or three species of this section 
have been described from Colombia, but a 
dozen or more are represented in recent col- 


lections. Among the features of the present. 


species to be especially noted are the uniformly 
red-purple lower surfaces of the leaves, pu- 
bescence of a strigose type, the relatively small 
calyx lobes, each with a single subulate tooth, 
the yellow corolla much exceeding the calyx 
and bearing a conspicuous red band at the 
throat, the capitate glands on corolla and fila- 
ments, and the exserted anthers. 


Columnea silvatica Morton, sp. nov. 


Epiphytica; caules parce strigillosi; folia 
cujusque paris aequalia, breviter petiolata; 
lamina oblongo-lanceolata, acuminata, basi 
cuneata, integra, revoluta, supra glabra, sub- 
tus parce strigillosa, venis primariis 2-jugis; 
flores solitarii, breviter pedicellati; calycis lobi 
liberi, aequales, ovato-lanceolati, lonve 
tenuati, basi perspicue dentati, ext xe» biend 
intus glabri; corolla coccinea, eree: “ 
earata, tubo calycem multo super:oda “dal? 


aa 
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bilabiata, galea acuta, lobis lateralibus brevi- 
bus, acutis; ovarium apice sparse pilosum; 
discus in glandulam posticam bilobam re. 
ductus. 

Epiphyte; stems about 40 cm long, sparingly 
branched, about 3 mm in diameter, sparsely 
strigillose; leaves of a pair equal, short-petio- 
late, the petiole 3-4 mm long, sericeous-pilose; 
leaf blades narrowly oblong-lanceolate, 4.5-7 
em long, 9-11 mm broad, long-acuminate, 
cuneate at base, chartaceous and fragile when’ 
dry, entire, somewhat revolute, pale and gla- 
-brous on upper surface, darker beneath, sparse- , 
ly strigillose, the lateral veins 2 pairs, obscure 
above, the secondary veins obscure on both 
sides; flowers solitary, axillary, ebracteate, 
the pedicel 7-10 mm long, erect, red-sericeous- 
pilose; calyx lobes red, free, erect, equal, ovate- 
lanceolate, about 2 cm long, 12 mm. broad near 
base (including teeth), sharply long-attenuate 
at apex (the apex itself entire, 15 mm long, 5 
mm broad at base), deeply toothed at base 
(the teeth 5 or 6 to a side, the largest 5 mm long 
and 1.6 mm broad at base), sericeous-pilose 
externally, especially at base of midrib, gla- 
brous within, ciliate; corolla scarlet, erect in 
calyx, not calcarate at base, about 5 cm long, 
the tube about 3.5 cm long, about 3 mm broad 
at base, straight, gradually enlarged upwardly, 
about 7 mm broad at throat, sparsely jointed- 
pilose externally, the limb strongly bilabiate, 
the galea about 1.6 cm long, the free part 9 mm 
long, 7.5mm broad, acute, the lateral lobes 
short, the free parts 4 mm long and 2.5 mm 
broad at base, acute, the lower lobe 10 mm long, 
3 mm broad; anthers oblong, 1.3 mm long, 0.8 
mm broad, the celis discrete, parallel, longitu- 
dinally dehiscent; ovary sparsely long-pilose 
at apex; disk reduced to a bilobed, glabrous, 
posterior gland. 

Type in the U. 8. National Herbarium, no. 
1833439, collected north of Dabeiba, along 
road to Turbo, Department of Antioquia, 
Colombia, at an elevation of 300 to 350 meters, 
February 25 to March 1, 1942, by R. D. Met- 
calf and J. Cuatrecasas (no. 30191). A second 
specimen was collected at the same locality, 
Metcalf & Cuatrecasas 30178. The collectors 
state that the plant grows in dee, rain-forest 
(rainfall 320 inches a vear) in the crotches of 
trees, always at least 10 feet from ground. The 
leaves are’succulent when fresh. 
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Species of the section Eucolumnea are not 
numerous in Colombia, the center of develop- 
ment being in Costa Rica. The present species 
is perhaps related to C. Kienastiana Regel,? de- 
seribed from ‘Colombian Andes” from a col- 
lection of R. Pfau, from which it may be sepa- 
rated as follows (from description): 

Leaves (incl. petiole) 2.5-3.5 em long, subrotund 
at base; calyx lobes, 11-12 mm long, ¢ as long 
as corolla, bearing 1 or 2 teeth at base; corolla 
tube about equalling limb C. Kienastiana 

Leaves (incl. petiole) 4.8-7.4 cm long, cuneate at 
base; calyx lobes 20 mm long, more than } as 
long as corolla, bearing 5 or 6 teeth at base; 
corolla tube much longer than limb. 

C. silvatica 

Regel described* another species from Colom- 
bia, C. ringens, also from a collection of R. 
Pfau. This also is known to me from descrip- 
tion only. It is evidently more distantly related 
and may be distinguished as follows: 

Corolla 3 cm long, the tube shorter than the calyx 
lobes; calyx lobes denticulate or subentire; leaf 
blades up to 27 mm broad C. ringens 

Corolla 5 cm long, the tube much exceeding the 
calyx lobes; calyx lobes conspicuously and 
deeply toothed; leaf blades 9-11 mm broad. 

IC. silvatica 


Episcia peltata Morton, sp. nov. 


Herba decumbens, caulibus basi radicanti- 
bus, sursum parce hirsutis; folia cujusque paris 
aequalia, longe petiolata, petiolo rubro, hir- 
suto; lamina foliorum elliptico-oblonga, magna, 
acuta, prope basin perspicue peltata, herbacea, 
grosse dentata, supra pilosa, subtus hirsuta, 
venis rubris, primariis 10-13-jugis; flores axil- 
lares, conferti, pedunculo communi brevissimo, 
pedicellis elongatis, hirsutis; bracteae lineares; 
calycis lobi liberi, lineari-oblongi, obtusi, basi 
angustati, glanduloso-denticulati, externe 
pilosi, intus glabri; corolla flava, obliqua, sub- 
calearata, tubo cylindrico, tenuiter piloso, 
limbo magno, patente, lobis non ciliatis; fila- 
menta glabra; antherae oblongae, glabrae; 
ovarium pilosum; stylus glaber; stigma bilo- 
bum; discus in glandulam angustam posticam 
reductus; lamellae placentarum intus solum 
ovuliferae. 

Decumbent herb 30-50 cm long, the stems 
red, 4-5 mm in diameter, radicant at the lower 
nodes, sparingly hirsute upwardly; leaves of a 


* Act. Hort. Petrop. 8: 274. 1883. 
3 Op. cit. 273. 
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pair equal, long-petiolate, the petiole 6-10 cm 
long, red, hirsute, enlarged and flat at base; 
leaf blades elliptic-oblong, the well-developed 
ones 11.5-22 cm long, 4-8 cm broad, acute, 
peltate, the petiole inserted 3-7 mm above 
base, the leaf base itself rounded, herbaceous, 
deeply dentate or -doubly dentate to base, 
sparsely pilose above, hirsute beneath, green 
on both sides, the midrib and veins red beneath, 
the primary veins 10-13 pairs; inflorescence 
axillary, the flowers numerous, crowded, borne 
on a short common peduncle (1-2 mm long), 
the pedicels elongate, 2—2.4 cm long, reddish, 


hirsute; bracts inconspicuous, linear, up to 1.8 


cm long and 2.5 mm broad, attenuate*to both 
ends, entire, sparsely pilose; calyx lobes free, 
linear-oblong, about 14 mm long, 3 mm broad 
(the posterior one narrower, 2.5 mm broad), 
obtuse, slightly narrowed toward base, glandu- 
lar-denticulate (the teeth 1 or 2 to a side), 
sparsely jointed-pilose externally, glabrous 
within; corolla yellow, oblique in calyx, about 
35 mm long, subcalcarate at posterior base, the 
tube cylindric, 3-4 mm broad at middle, about 
25 mm long, finely pilose externally, glabrous 
within, slightly enlarged to throat, glandular 
within throat, the limb ample, widely spread- 
ing, 20-25 mm broad, bilabiate, the lobes en- 
tire, not ciliate, the anterior and posterior 
large, the lateral smaller; filaments slender, 
glabrous; anthers free, barely exserted from 
corolla tube, glabrous, 1 mm long, 0.8 mm 
broad, the cells oblong, discrete, parallel, de- 
hiscent throughout, the connective not en- 
larged or extended; ovary densely pilose; style 
glabrous; stigma conspicuously bilobed; disk 
reduced to a narrow, elongate, acute, glabrous, 
posterior gland; ovules borne only on the inner 
surface of placentae. 

Type in the U. S. National Herbarium, no. 
1833352, collected on banks of Rfo Cauca at 
Puerto Valdivia, Department of Antioquia, 
Colombia, at 240 to 260 meters elevation, 
February 17 to 20, 1942, by R. D. Metcalf and 
J. Cuatrecasas (no. 30098). 

Pending a revision of the group, the genus 
Episcia is here accepted in the inclusive sense 
of Bentham and Hooker. The present species 
ons, 2 not belong in Episcia in the restricted 
Gallia Hed _pynended by Sprague. It differs from 
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ICHTHYOLOGY.—Emmelichthyops atlanticus, a new genus and species of fish 
(family Emmelichthyidae) from the Bahamas, with a hey to related genera. 
LEONARD P. Scuutrz, U.S. National Muséum. 


While looking through Dr. A. E. Parr’s 
publication ‘““Teleostean Shore and Shallow- 
water Fishes from the.Bahamas and Turks 
Island” (Bull. Bingham Oceanogr. Coll. 
3 (4): 60. 1930), I observed that figure 12 
did not agree with Poey’s figure of his spe- 
cies Inermia vittata from Cuba. Poey’s 
specimens in the national collections con- 
firmed this observation, and upon writing 
to Dr. Daniel Merriman, director of the 
Bingham Oceanographic Laboratory, the 
two specimens on which Parr’s figure was 
based were kindly lent to me for study and 
description. I am most grateful to Dr. 
Merriman for the loan of the specimens and 
for permission to describe them in this 


paper. 


Family EMMB®LICHTHYIDAE 


Before it was possible for me to assign 
this new genus and new species to any 
family of fishes, its relationships were com- 


pared with several forms that appear re- 
lated ‘to it. Various authors have placed 
these genera in the following families: 
Emmelichthyidae, Centracantidae,._Maeni- 
dae, Merolepidae, Erythrichthyidae, Dip- 
terygonotidae, and Inermiidae, all of which 
I propose to unite in the single family Em- 
melichthyidae, which is defined as follows: 

Marine fishes with the body oblong, fusi- 
form, or compressed; mouth oblique, the 
lower jaw longer than or equal to upper 
jaw; teeth obsolete, small, or well developed 
on jaws or vomer, usually lacking on pala- 
tines and pterygoids; preopercle entire, 
with thin membranous posterior border, 
with or without thin serrae or small spines 
at least in the young; opercle with or with- 
out one or two flat thin spines; premaxil- 
laries greatly protractile, the ascending 
bony process reaching to orbits or even to 
rear of orbits, nearly to occiput; gill mem- 
branes free from isthmus, extending far 
forward, with a narrow free fold across 
isthmus; gills 4, with a slit behind fourth 
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arch; pseudobranchiae present; lower 
pharnygeals with teeth; pyloric caeca few; 
nostrils paired; scales strongly ctenoid, 
covering body and head, except snout, 
lower jaw and sometimes underside of 
head; a scaly sheath along soft rayed parts 
of both dorsal and anal fins but no scales, 
on these fins; caudal fin scaled, deeply 
forked or emarginate; lateral line continu- 
ous, complete, ending on caudal fin, mostly 
following dorsal: contour anteriorly but 
running along middle of side of caudal. 
peduncle; accessory pelvic scale well de- 
veloped; pelvics I, 5, thoracic, inserted 
nearly under base of pectorals, the latter 
usually with scaly bases;.spiny dorsal and 
soft dorsal continuous or separated, with 
VIII to XVII spines and 9 to 25 soft rays; 
anal fin with II or III spines and 8 to 24 
rays; all fin spines slender; gill rakers slen- 
der, numerous; air bladder present; the 
maxillary either slips-under the preorbital 
or is almost fully.exposed posteriorly; the 
dentary has a large dorsally projecting leaf- 
like bony lobe posteriorly inside of mouth. 

Several genera in this group of fishes have 
been reviewed in part by other ichthyolo- 
gists, and the literature has been brought 
together by them, and so it is not necessary 
for me to give a complete bibliography. 


Dr. Paul Chabanaud published in 1924 a 
small paper entitled ‘““Remarques sur Diptery- 
gonotus gruveli Chab. et sur la Famille des 
Dipterygonotidae” (Bull. Soc. Zool. France 
49: 248-256) in-which he gives a synoptic key 
to the genera Inermia, Plagiogeneion, Ery- 
throdes, Boxaodon, Emmelichthys, and Diptery- 
gonotug. There follows a section listing the 
various species under each genus. The next 
review or analysis of genera was given by 
Henry W. Fowler (U. 8. Nat. Mus. Bull. 100, 
12: 344. 1933) under the family name Emme- 
lichthyidae, in which the following genera were 
recognized: Emmelichthys, Dipterygonotus, Iner- 
mia, Erythrodes, Plagiogeneion, and Cypse- 
lichthys. A list of species for each genus is given 
with synonymy. In 1936 three genera belonging 
in this group of fishes were placed in the family 
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Centracantidae by Fowler in his big work 
entitled ‘“The Marine Fishes of West Africa” 
(Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. 70 (2): 860-865, 
1300-1301). ' 

From my examination of the literature it 
appears that this is the first time the Maenidae 
have been combined with the Emmelichthyidae 
into a single family. This seems a logical step, 
however, when based on the external anatomy 
and such bony structures as can be examined 
without the preparation of formal skeletons. 
The true relationships within the present fam- 
ily, and perhaps other genera not yet referred 
to this group, will have to be worked out from 
carefully prepared skeletons when material for 
the genera, now apparently lacking, becomes 
available in the museums where such a study 
could be made. My arrangement, therefore, is a 
tentative one, and I am unable to conclude of 
what significance the maxillary may be in 
slipping almost completely under the pre- 
orbital in one group of genera while in the other 
group the maxillary is almost wholly exposed 
posteriorly. Otherwise these genera appear to 
have much in common. 


Emmelichthyops, n. gen. 


Genotype.—Emmelichthyops atlanticus, n. sp- 

This new genus is essentially characterized 
by the two dorsal fins completely separated, 
the space between fully scaled, the first dorsal 
spiny, the second, with a feeble spine followed 
by soft rays; the pelvics are thoracic, inserted a 
trifle behind a vertical line through rear of pec- 
toral bases; body fusiform, snout bluntly 
pointed; caudal peduncle rounded, rather slen- 
der; caudal fin deeply forked, lobes pointed; 
the maxillary slips under preorbital and is 
mostly concealed by it; eye large; scales cten- 
oid, on body and head, except snout, and 
underside of head; gill membranes extending 
far forward, free from isthmus; gill rakers 
slender, aumerous; teeth minute on jaws, none 
on vomer, palatines, pterygoids, or tongue; 
premaxillaries excessively protractile, the as- 
cending process extending a trifle past a line 
through rear of orbits. Other characters are 
those of the genotype described on the follow- 
ing pages. 

It differs from all other genera referred to 
the family Emmelichthyidae in having the 
frst or spiny dorsal completely separated from 
the second dorsal fin. It may be separated from 
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other related genera by the accompanying 
key. 

Named Emmelichthyops, meaning appearing 
like Emmelichthys. 


Emmelichthyops atlanticus, n. sp. 
Emmelichthys vitiatus (non Poey) Parr, Bull. 

Bingham Oceanogr. Coll. 3 (4): 60, fig. 12. 1927 

(the two specimens herein described). 

Holotype.—B.0.C. 2515, a specimen, 98 mm. 
in standard length, from Cat Island, Bahamas, 
taken at night with surface light, Pawnee, 
March 21-22, 1927. : 

Paratype—U.S.N.M. 123165, a specimen 
80 mm. long, bearing same data as holotype. 

The following measurements, expressed in 
hundredths of the standard length, are re- 
corded first for the holotype, then for’ the 
paratype. Standard lengths 98 and 80 mm. 
Total lengths 116 and 94 mm. 

Greatest depth of body at front of spiny 
dorsal fin 17.4 and 19.0; length of head 24.6 
and. 27.7; length of snout 7.96 and 8.75; diam- 
eter of orbit 7.66 and 9.12; postorbital length 
of head 10.8 and 11.9; least width of bony in- 
terorbital space 6.02 and 6.50; tip of snout to 
rear edge of maxillary 9.90 and 11.0; edge of 
anterior nostril to tip of snout 4.49 and 5.25; 
edge of posterior nostril to eye 2.35 and 2.38; 
distance from base of last anal ray to midbase 
of caudal:fin 21.4 and 21.3; least depth of 
caudal peduncle 5.82 and 6.62; pelvic insertion 
to anal origin 35.7 and 32.6; anus (center) to 
anal origin 6.94 and 7.12; tip of snout to origin 
of spiny dorsai fin 35.2 and 37.5; to secand 
dorsal 66.2 and 68.0; to anal origin 65.8 and 
65.0; tip of snout to pectoral insertion 25.5 and 
28.0; to pelvic insertion 30.1 and 32.4; tip of 
snout to center of anus 58.7 and 57.9; length 
of longest (third or fourth) dorsal spine 14.3 
and 15.4; longest anal spine (second) 4.59 and 
2.75; length of spine at front of second dorsal 
2.35 and 2.87; length of pelvic spine 8.37 and 
10.0; longest soft ray of dorsal fin 9.08 and 
10.9, anal fin 8.67 and 9.75, pectoral 14.3 and 
15.9, pelvic 12.3 and 13.5, and of caudal fin 
17.2 and 19.8. 

The following counts were made, respec- 
tively: Dorsal rays X-I, 10 and X-I, 11; anal 
rays Il, 11 and II, i, 10; pectoral rays ii, 16- 


-il, I and ii, 17-ii, 17; pelvies I, 5-I, 5 and 


[, boty. db; branched caudal rays 8 +7 =15 and 
84+?" '; scale rows from upper edge of gill 
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opening to midbase of caudal fin 78 and 77; 
scales from origin spiny dorsal to lateral line 
8 and 8, and from origin of second dorsal to 
lateral line 8 and 8; scales from anal origin to 
lateral line 10 and 9; scales between the two 
dorsal fins 11 and 11; scales from origin of 
spiny dorsal to occiput 18 and 19; zigzag scales 
around least part of caudal peduncle 24 and 
24; gill rakers on first gill arch 8+1+21 and 
8+1+21. : 
Body fusiform, greatest depth through base 
of spiny dorsal; head bluntly pointed; caudal 
peduncle slender, its least depth equals bony 
interorbital space; dorsal and ventral profiles 
about equally curved; snout nearly equal to 
orbit but a little shorter than postorbital length 
of head; interorbital space slightly convex; 
lateral line complete, continuous to at least 
halfway out middle rays of caudal fin; body 
covered with small ctenoid scales, these con- 
tinuing on head covering operculum, pre- 
orbital and top of head to in front of nostrils; 
tip of snout and area from front of eye to tip 
of snout, gill membranes, and lower jaw, not 
sealed; middorsal line and midventral line 
evenly scaled over, no crowding of scales; 
pelvics with a long accessory scaly appendage 
reaching halfway the length of the pelvic fins; 
base of pectoral fins fully scaled, these scales 
continuing out along the rays for about two- 
thirds their length; caudal fin sealed out about 
four-fifths its length; base of soft dorsal fin and 
soft anal fin with a scaly sheath, one scale wide 
but no scales on the rays or membranes, these 
fins partly hidden between the sheath when 
depressed; origin of spiny dorsal at a vertical 
line near middle of length of pelvics; a vertical 
line passes through the origins of both second 
dorsal and anal fins; pectorals rather short, 
equal to snout and eye, not quite reaching as 
far back as tips of pelvics, the latter reaching 
to under the base of the sixth dorsal spine; 
last ray of soft dorsal and anal fins a littie 
elongated; pectoral fins and lobes of caudal fin 
pointed; posterior or distal margin of spiny 
dorsal fin slightly concave or truncate; distal 
margin of soft dorsal and anal fins truncate to 
very slightly concave; gill rakers slender; teeth 
minute, probably in a single row on premaxil- 
laries, obsolete or absent on lower jaw no teeth 
on vomer, pterygoids or tongue; den’ wy with 
a high leaflike lobe extending dorsall;~ so that 
when mouth is widely opened this for ns inner 
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side of mouth; premaxillaries excessively pro- 
tractile, the ascending process reaching a little 
past orbits when mouth is closed; preoperele 
with thin membraneous edge, the lower corner 
extended to form a projecting lobe, its edge 
with thin, flexible serrae; opercle ending in a 
short, thin flat spine; upper-edge of shoulder 
near upper part of gill opening with a notch; 
nostrils paired, somewhat near together but 
well separated by a narrow dermal isthmus 
between anterior and posterior ones; anus 
some distance in front of anal origin but closer 
to the latter than to tips of pelvic fins; longest 
gill raker about equal to distance that posterior 
nostril is from eye. 

Color. (in aleohol) light brownish, paler 
below, midline of back with a brownish streak 
and two more narrow brown streaks between it 
and the lateral line, and possibly one or two 
more narrow brown streaks below lateral line 
anteriorly, but these are hardly discernible 
now; inside of gill cover rather heavily black 
pigmented; top of head with numerous small 
brown specks. A small dark brown elongate 
spot, two-thirds the way out on the lower two 
rays of the lower lobe of caudal fin in the para- 
type, is absent in the holotype. 

This new species differs from all other genera 
and species in the family Emmelichthyidae as 
diagnosed in the key below. It was named 
atlantiéus because of its occurrence in the 
Atlantic Ocean and because it undoubtedly 
will be found to be a pelagic species of wide 
distribution in this ocean. It should be noted 
that specimens of most of the species referred 
to this family are very scarce in museum col- 
lections. 


Key To GENERA OF EMMELICHTHYIDAE 
RELATED TO EMMELICHTHYOPS 


la. Maxillary slipping for most part under and 
almost wholly concealed by preorbital. 

2a. Spinous and. soft dorsal fins connected, 
scarcely emarginate or not emarginate 
between spiny and soft part; last rays of 
soft dorsal and anal fins elongate or with 

last ray as long as next to last rays. 
8a. Soft’ dorsal and anal rays shorter than 
spines, and when fins are depressed 
soft rays concealed in scaly sheath at 
base of rays; body deep, compressed, 
depth 2} to 2% in standard length; 
vomer toothless; dorsal rays XII, 16; 
anal III, 15 or 16; gill rakers on lower 
part of first arch 14 or 15; maxillary 
scarcely reaching to under front of eye. 
Coleosmaris Norman 
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3b. Soft dorsal and anal fins not especially 
short, and when fins are depressed soft 
parts not concealed by avely sheath at 
base. 
4a. Outer teeth at front of jaws mofe or 
less enlarged, conical, sometimes 2 to 
5 pointing forward and more or less 
flaring outward, at least on adults; 
vomer with small or minute teeth; 
dorsal rays XI or XII, 9 to 11; anal 
III, 7 to 9...Merolepis Rafinesque 
4b. No enlarged caninelike teeth at tips of 
jaws; vomer toothless; dorsal rays 
X, 15 or 16; anal III, 15 or 16. 
Pterosmaris Fowler 
2b. Either spinous dorsal separated from sec- 
ond dorsal or fins more or less separated 
by a deep emargination to base or nearly 
so at posterior end of spiny part of dorsal 
fin; body fusiform, not compressed; last 
rays of soft dorsal and anal fins a little 
elongated; ascending process of premaxil- 
laries reaches to or nearly to rear of 
orbits; tip of snout rounded, without 
concave notch; each pair of nasal open- 
ings separated by a narrow dermal 
isthmus. 
5a. Dorsal fins completely separated, inter- 
vening space scaled over, this space 
slightly greater than postorbital length 
of head; dorsal rays X-I, 10 or 11; anal 
II, 10 or 11. .. Emmelichthyops, n. gen. 
5b. Spiny and soft parts of dorsal fin not 
completely separated, the intervening 
space, if present, not scaled over. 
6a. Posterior spines of dorsal connected 
by a membrane; dorsal XVI or 
XVII, I, 9 or 10; anal II or III, 8 
Inermia Poey 
6b. Posterior spines of dorsal fin more or 
less isolated, scarcely connected by a 
membrane; dorsal XII-I, 10; anal 
III, 10. ... Centracantus Rafinesque 
1b. Maxillary almost wholly exposed, its dorsal 
edge scarcely slipping under preorbital, 
7a. Tip of snout convex over premaxillary, 
without a convex notch. 
8a. Spiny part of dorsal shorter than soft 
part; dorsal rays X or XI, 25 to 27; anal 
rays ITI, 23 or 24, 
Cypselichthys Steindachner and Déderlein 
8b, Spiny part of dorsal fin longer than soft 
part; dorsal rays XIII to XV, I, 9 to 
11; anal rays III, 9 to 12; last ray of 
spiny dorsal notably longer than next to 
last rays; a deep emargination in front 
of last dorsal spine, the next to last 4 
or 5 spines short; nostrils separated by 
a narrow dermal isthmus; maxillary 
naked; body fusiform but somewhat 
compressed; last rays of soft dorsal and 
’ anal probably not elongated. 
Dipterygonotus Bleeker 
7b. Tip of snout with a concave shallow notch 
above tip of premaxillaries; last rays of 
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soft dorsal and anal fins not elongated; 
preopercle with a somewhat posteriorly 
produced rounded lobe; body somewhat 
compressed; maxillary. scaled; spiny part 
of dorsal longer than soft part; nostrils 
especially close together; opercle with 
two flat spines, concave between them. 
9a. Last spine of dorsal notably longer than 
next to last spine, the spiny dorsal 
with a deep emargination in front of 
last dorsal spine, but fin more or less 
continuous; no teeth on vomer; dorsal 
rays X, I, 11; anal III, 9 or 10. 
Erythrocles Jordan 
9b. Last spine of dorsal fin not longer, usu- 
ally about same length as next to last 
spines of dorsal, 
10a. Dorsal fins continuous but with a 
moderately deep emargination pos- 
teriorly in spiny part of fin; minute 
teeth on vomer; dorsal rays XII, 10 
or 11; anal III, 9. 
Plagiogeneion Forbes 
108. Dorsal fin, with posterior IV or V 
spines isolated, probably not con- 
nected by a membrane; vomer 
toothless; nostrils separated by a 
dermal isthmus; dorsal rays XIII, 
10 or 11; anal III, 9 or 10. 
Emmelichthys Richardson 


Genus Coleosmaris Norman 


Coleosmaris Norman, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 
(ser. 10) 74 p. 359, fig. 4, 1931 (type—Coleos- 
maris nigricauda Norman) (Accra, Gold Coast, 
Africa), 


This genus contains but one species, Coleos- 
maris nigricauaa Norman, from off the African 
Gold Coast. I have not examined a specimen, 
but the generic diagnosis is from Norman’s 
figure and description. 


Genus Merolepis Rafinesque 


Merolepis Rafinesque, Indice d’ittiologia sicili- 
ana, p. 25. May 1810 (type—Sparus massilien- 
sis Lacepéde=Sparus zebra’ Briinnich) (ref. 
copied). 

Maena Cuvier, Régne animal (ed. 2) 2: 185. 1829 
(type—Sparus maena Linnaeus) (ref. copied). 
Mena Swainson, Natural history of fishes .. . or 
monocardian animals 2: 170, 215: 1839 (type— 

Sparus maena Linnaeus). 

Spicara Rafinesque, Caratteri di alcuni nuovi 
generi 6 nuove specie .. . Sicilia, p. 51. 1810 
(type—Spicara flexuosa Rafinesque =Sparus 
smaris Linnaeus). 

Smaris Cuvier, Bull. Sci. Soc. Philom. Paris, p. 92. 
1814 icpeerSneree smaris Linnaeus) (preoc- 


rnard, Ann. South African Mus. 21: 

7 (type—Sparus smaris Linnaeus) (new 

‘to replace Smaris Cuvier, preoccupied by 
Latreille, 1796, in Arachnida). 
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I have examined 25 specimens, U.S.N.M. 
2259-2263, 5384, 6053, 2966, 29743, 37241, 
45051, 48336, 48337, and 48373 belonging to 
this genus, on which I have checked the charac- 
ters given in the key. This genus is treated by 
Fowler in volume 2, p. 860, of his ““The Marine 
Fishes of West Africa,’”’ published in 1936. 

Rafinesque’s descriptions are so very incom- 
plete one cannot be certain of the species he 
had. 

Barnard (l.c.) refers Smaris australis Regan 
to this genus in addition to the genotype. 


Genus Pterosmaris Fowler 
Pterosmaris Fowler, Amer. Mus. Nov., No. 162: 

4. te (type—Smaris melanurus Valencien- 

nes). 

The only species referred to this genus is the 
genotype, which I have not examined. Perhaps 
it should be treated as a subgenus along with 
Spicara Rafinesque. 


Genus Inermia Poey 
Inermia Poey, Mem. Hist. Nat. Cuba 2: 193. 

1861 (type—ZIJnermia vittata Poey). 

Four specimens (U.8S.N.M. 21253, 33121, 
and 33124) from Cuba and one (B. O. C, 235) 
from Cay Sal Bank are Inermia vittata Poey, 
and from them the characters used in this key 
were described. Only one species is known. 


Genus Centracantus Rafinesque 


Centracantus Rafinesque, Caratteri di alcuni 
nuovi generi e nudve specie . . . Sicilia, p. 42, 
pl. 10, fig. 1. 1810 (type—Centracantus cirrus 
Rafinesque). 

Centracanthus Rafinesqué, Indice d’ittiologia sicili- 
ana, p. 18. 1810 (type—Centracantus cirrus 
Rafinesque) (ref. copied). 

Centracantha Rafinesque, ibid., p. 67 (type— 
Centracantus cirrus Rafinesque) (ref. copied). 

I have examined two specimens, U.S.N.M. 

94455 and 123195, which belong to this genus. 
Fowler, in his ‘‘Marine Fishes of West 

Africa,” volume 2, p. 862, 1936, discusses this 

genus. I am removing Spicara from Fowler’s 

list of synonyms of this genus on the basis of 
dentition and placing it with Merolepis. 


Genus Cypselichthys Steindachner and 
Déderlein 

Cypselichthys Steindachner. and Ddéderlein, 
Denkschr. math.-nat. Akad. Wiss. Wien 48 
14, pl. 7, fig. 1. 1883 (type—Cypselichthys 

japonicus Steindachner and Déderlein). _ 
The genotype is the only species referred to 
this genus. I have not examined a specimen 
but have taken my generic diagnosis from the 
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original description and figure of C. japoni¢ 


Genus Dipterygonotus Bleeker 
Di us Bleeker, Journ. Indian Ar 
pelago 3: 71. 1849 (type—HZmmelichthys le 
grammicus Bleeker). 

I have examined two specimens, U.S.N, 
126386 and 56238, which belong to this geng 
They probably are D. leucogrammicus, 
though U.S.N.M. 56238 is in very poor coz 
tion and my identification is doubtful. Ano 
species, D. gruveli Chabanaud, is referred § 


this genus. In addition, we have a large seriggy 


U.S.N.M. 131113, 1,505 specimens, none | 
which exceeds 40 mm. in. standard lengtf 
from . Varadero Bay, Mindoro, Philippine 
July 22, 1908, Albatross. 


Genus Erythrocles Jordan 


Erythrocles Jordan, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila 


delphia, 1918: 342. 1919 (replaces Zrythri 


Temminck and Schlegel, preoccupied) (types 


Erythrichthys schlegeli Bleeker = Emmelic 
schlegelit Richardson). 

Erythrichthys Temminck and Schlegel, Faun 
Japonica, pp. 117, 318, pl. 63, fig. 1. 18 
(type—EHmmelichthys schlegelit Richardson, dé 
signated on p. 318). vA 
I have examined two specimens of E. s 

gelit, U,S.N.M. 52518 and 62367, from 


Hawaiian Islands. From these I have taken tha 


characters used in the key. Besides the gen 
type, Erythrichthys scintillans Jordan af 
Thomson belongs in this genus. 


Genus Plagiogeneion Forbes 


Plagiogeneion Forbes, Trans. New Zealand Inst 


22: 273. 1890 (type—Therapon rubiginos 

Hutton). 

Plagiogenion Forbes, in Fowler, U. 8. Nat. M 
Bull. 106, 12: 350. 1933 (error in spelling) (typ 
-—Therapon rubiginosys Hutton). 

Two species are referred to this gen 
Plagiogeneion rubiginosus (Hutton) and Plagi- 
ogeneion macrolepis McCulloch. I have noi 
seen a specimen of either. 


Genus Emmelichthys Richardson 


Emmelichihys Richardson, Voy. Erebus and Te . 


ror, Fishes, 2: 47. 1844 (type—Emmelichthys 
nitidus Richardson). 


Bozaodon Gay, Historia fisiea y politica de Chile, 


Zoologia, 2: 208. 1848 (type—Bozaodon cyane 
cens Gay). 


The species in this genus are Emmelichthys~ 


nitidus Richardson and Bozraodon cyanescens 


Gay. I have examined three specimens of EF. 7 
nitidus, U.S.N.M. 48817, from which the char-~ 


acters used in the key have been taken. 
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